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Ignorance of the fact that Mr. A. F. Tytler was 
a well-known Scotish writer, well known in 
Scotland for his literary and legal qualifications, 
may be overlooked; but not so what follows. 
Two or three pages afterwards, Mr. Turner has 
printed a letter from Pinkerton, dated July 18, 
1800, to “ Mr. M. Laing,” which reflects the 
highest credit on the writer. It is manly, honest, 
and apologetic, excusing himself for the contro- 
versial asperity which he had indulged in, and 
which he attributes to constitutional irritability, 
and not to “ malice.” 

In a note the editor says, “It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Pinkerton neglected to preserve 
the letter here alluded to.” (Vol. ii. p. 176.) 
The letter was preserved and printed, p. 169, being 
Lord Woodhouselee’s communication above no- 
ticed. The strangeness of this blunder is increased 
by the fact that Pinkerton specially mentions, 
that it was the “extravagant” praise of Ramsay 
that had excited his anger: Malcolm Laing, the 


| historian, with whom Pinkerton was for years on 


Jephtha,” a Drama — Whittle | 


— Charm for Typhus Fever— One Alphabet for Europe — | 


Coleridge’s Rhyme — Perpetual Motion — America and 
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ates. 
PINKERTON’S CORRESPONDENCE: ARBUTH- 
NOT PAPERS: MS. TOUR IN 1635. 
In 1830 there issued from the press two goodly 
volumes, entitled “‘ The Literary Correspondence 


the best terms, never having entered upon any 
discussion as to the merits of Ramsay. 

A still more inexcusable mistake will be found 
in the same volume, p. 420. Mr. Pinkerton received 
a letter dated Benholme, Dec. 22, 1813, containing 


, a drawing of the church of Arbuthnot, from “ Mr. 


| the Agriculture of Mid-Lothian, and 


of John Pinkerton, Esq., now first printed from the | 
| married Miss Scott, the heiress of Benholme, and 
| who was called subsequently Mr. Robertson Scott 


Originals in the possession of Dawson Turner, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S.” London. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The preface is signed by Mr. Turner, and he | 


intimates distinctly that he is the editor—a fact 
which I should be inclined to doubt, 
very many inaccuracies which too frequently occur, 
especially when attempting to explain or illus- 
trate matters connected with Scotland. 

Thus there is a letter from “ Mr. A. F. Tytler” 
to Pinkerton, dated “ Edinburgh, July 1st, 1800,” 
relative to certain remarks on the merits of Allan 
Ramsay, in which, in the most 


from the | 


| of the Judges of the Court of Session. 


gentlemanly | 


manner, and with the utmost politeness to Pinker- | 


ton, he vindicates the high estimate he has formed 
of the poetical g genius of the author of the Gentle 


Shepherd | '—the editor not me ntioning that the | 


individual in question was Alexander 
Tytler, Esq., Advocate, eldest son of William 
Tytler, the vindicator of Queen Mary, and who 


Frazer | 


was raised to the Scotish Bench on February 13, | 


1800, and took his seat as 
He died on January 13, 1813. He was a most 
accomplished gentleman. The late Patrick Frazer 
Tytler, the Scotish historian, was his youngest son. 


Lord Woodhouselee. | 


George Robertson.” In a note we are told that 
the writer was the author of a General View of 
AL Jescrip= 
tion of the Shire of Renfrew. Even here he is at 
fault, for this gentleman was not the author, but 
the editor of Crawford’s Account of Renfrew, to 
which he added an appendix. The real Simon 
Pure was George Robertson, Esq., Advocate, who 


of Benholme. 
follows : — 
“Tam much gratified by your obliging offer and as- 
sistance to my son Hercules in the course and direction of 
his studies, of which he will be happy to avail himself.” 
The son went to the Scotish bar, married a 
daughter of Lord President Hope, and is now one 
Benholme 


The concluding paragraph is as 


now belongs to Lord Cranstoun. 

In Mr. Robertson’s letter there is reference 
made to the old papers of the Arbuthnot family, 
and it is stated that they were sent to be inven- 
toried in Edinburgh. This was done by the late 
Mr. George Home, a brother of Lieutenant Home, 
who claimed the title of Earl of Marchmont, and 
the papers retransmitted to Viscount Arbuthnot. 
But the earlier portion of the inventory was pri- 
vately printe d by a gentleman who had permission 
to copy it, and is now printed in aco llection en- 
titled Nuge Derelicte, of which not above eight 
copies were thrown off for private distribution. 

So very ignorant does Mr. Turner appear to be 
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about Scotish people, that in the first volume he 
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styles “Creech,” the well-known Scotish bib- | 


liopole, “ Creach.” 
apy eh from L. C. Walker, Esq., August, | 


1795, vol. i. p. 300, he says : — 

“T have it in contemplation to prepare for the press a 
very curious anonymous Tour in Scotland, Ireland, and 
England in the year 1635, now in my possession. It is 
written with good sense, minate information, and great 
simplicity of manner.” 

Is it known what has become of this interesting 
manuscript, which the possessor deemed worthy 
of publication ? 
several valuable works on Italian literature. He 
was a book-collector, and perhaps his library may 
yet be preserved entire. If so, perhaps the MS. 
may still be available to the historical —. 

. > 


THE “BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF” BADGE. 

At Warwick Castle there are, or until very 
recently there were, certain time-honoured repre- 
sentations of that famous device — 

“ The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff,”"— 
in which the bear appeared wearing a muzzle. 

Now I am informed, that workmen are at this 
moment employed (unless, indeed, their task is 
already completed,) in removing this muzzle ; and 
the order for this proceeding is said to have been 
given in consequence of a tradition current at 
Warwick Castle, to the effect that the muzzle in 
question was put on the bear “ about three centuries 
ago”’ (say about A.D. 1550), “in consequence of a 
misdemeanour committed at court” by the then 
existing representative of “old Neville” and still 
older Beauchamp. Comment upon this would be 
superfluous; but I may briefly notice the fact 
that at Warwick Castle, of all places in the world, 
it is considered to be an office of heraldry to 
chronicle dishonour ! 

The muzzled bear of Neville and Beauchamp, 
however, and the legend concerning the putting 
his muzzle on, the resolution also of a living Earl 
of Warwick to take it off, naturally direct atten- 
tion to that most interesting chapter in the history 


which so much still remains unwritten. The 
“king-maker” (taught by Shakespeare) does not 
speak of the “muzzle,” as well as the “chain” 
(which includes the collar) of his “ household 
badge”; and yet the bear had been muzzled before 
the disastrous day of the fight at St. Alban’s. I 
desire, if possible, to determine the period of the 
muzzling of this bear; and also to trace out the 
heraldic (that is, in this instance as in so many 
others, the historical) significance of this “ differ- 
encing” a badge. 

Thomas de Beauchamp, K.G., fourth Earl of 
Warwick of his name, died in 1401, and his brass 


Mr. Walker was the author of 
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is preserved in the church of St. Mary at War- 
wick. This brass, admirably engraved by Waller, 
represents the earl and his countess (Margaret 
Ferrers, of Groby, died in 1406). The “ragged 
staff” is many times repeated in the decorations 
of the earl’s armour and weapons, and at his feet 
appears the “bear,” not rampant but couchant, 
and duly collared and chained—this bear has no 
muzzle, The next earl, Richard de Beauchamp, 
K.G., was not exactly the man to have had his 
bear muzzled, and more particularly if the muzzle 
were associated with a “‘ misdemeanour at court,” 
or anywhere else; nevertheless, a muzzled bear 
supports the right foot (a “gryffon” renders the 
same service to the left foot) of the effigy of this 
great noble on his magnificent monument in the 
Beauchamp chapel—and this, I think, ought to 
be well known at Warwick Castle. I have dis- 
covered no earlier example of the bear muzzled; 
and I have found evidence that, in his lifetime, 
Earl Richard bore the bear without a muzzle. 
Earl Richard died in France in 143.); and his 
remains, in accordance with his will, were brought 
to England, and duly interred at Warwick as he 
had desired. The only son of Earl Richard, the 
sixth earl and the first and only Duke of War- 
wick, died, in his twenty-second year, in 1445; 
and his only child, the Countess Anne, in her 
sixth year, A.D. 1449, followed her father. Then 
the honours and possessions of the Beauchamps 
passed to the only sister of the duke, Anne * 
Jeauchamp, at that time the wife of Richard de 
Neville, eldest son of Richard de Neville, K.G., 
Earl of Salisbury; and so it was that, June 23, 
1449, this Richard de Neville the younger, in 
right of his wife, became Earl of Warwick. Thus, 


| between the years 1439 and 1449, within ten 
| years of the death of Earl Richard de Beauchamp, 


a Neville had succeeded to all that once had been 
identified with the name of Beauchamp—the 
bear and ragged staff had become Neville badges. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the executors of Karl 
Richard de Beauchamp (doubtless in consequence 


| of the changes and anxieties of the ten years follow- 


ing the earl’s death) did not attempt to fulfil the 


totl | charge entrusted to them, to prepare his monu- 
of English heraldry—the chapter on Badges, of | 
| confirmed to Earl Richard de Neville (the “ king- 


ment, till after the Warwick earldom had been 


maker”): nor is it less worthy of remark that, 
in the executors’ contract for the construction of 
this monument, which is dated June 13, 1453, 
there occurs the following provision: that the 
effigy of the earl, having his “helm and crest 
under his head,” should also have “at his feet a 
bear musled and a gryffon,” to be “ perfectly made 
of the finest latten, according to patterns.” So it 


appears that a muzzled bear was specially ordered 
to be placed at the feet of Earl Richard de 
Beauchamp (where he still renders the dutiful 
service assigned to him), after Richard de Neville 
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had become Earl of Warwick, the male line of | 
the house of Beauchamp having then expired. 

Was the muzzle first put on the Beauchamp | 
bear after he thus had become the Neville bear? 
And, in that significant act of the executors of 
the great Beauchamp earl (assuming the muzzle 
to have originated with them), have we an 
heraldic record of the extinction of an illustrious 
name, and of the transfer of accumulated dignities 
and vast wealth—through the rights of a married 
heiress—to a distinct yet closely allied family ? 
A reply in the affirmative to these queries would 
scarcely cause the present Earl of Warwick to 
regard with much complacency his unmuzzled 
bears, through his ignorance of historical heraldry, 
thus deprived of their historical character. 

In the Second Part of King Henry VI. (Act V. 
Se. 1), in reply to Clifford’s scornful defiance, War- | 
wick (Earl Richard de Neville, that is,) replies :— 
“ Now, by my father’s badge, old Neville’s crest, 

The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff,” &c. 

Shakespeare himself in this passage shows that, 
like his great predecessor, he is not absolutely 
proof against all drowsy influences—the “ bear 
and ragged staff” never were either “ badge” or 
“crest” of “old Neville,” Warwick's “ father” ; 
but, with the rest of the Beauchamp inheritance, 
the heraldic insignia of the former Karls of War- | 
wick passed from their little heiress direct to the 
“king-maker” himself; and they became Ais 
insignia because Ae had become heir and repre- 
sentative of the Beauchamps, and as such Earl of 
Warwick. CHARLES Bovurett. 


AvTOGRAPHS IN Books: some CURIOSITIFS.— 
In a bookseller’s catalogue I find Warner's Albions 
England, 1592, 4to, “with the autograph of George 
Gascoigne the poet,” who died in 1577! 2. The 
Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace, E-sq., 1659, 
“with the autograph of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd,” 
who was dead when the volume appeared. Then 
in Lowndes, Randolph's Poems, 1638, 4to, with 
the author’s autograph, the author having died in 
1634. With reference to Randolph, let me (in- | 


Felix emptor !/)draw attention to that most egregious | 


book, The English Cyclopedia (Biography), art. 
“ Randolph,” where, in one paragraph, there are 
almost as many blunders as lines. As regards | 
Gascoigne, it may not be out of place to mention 
that, about two years ago, I met with a copy of 
the Scholia to the Odysses, Argentorati, 1539, 8vo, | 
having ostensibly on the title the old signature of | 
George Gascoigne ; but it was merely a clumsy 
later-day fabrication, and the writing did not in 
the least degree resemble that of the poet. 

W. Carew Haziirt. 


STATE OF THE THAMES THREE HunpRED YEarRs | 


AGO, —At p. 21 of the Shakespeare Society's edi- 


: = , ; fe ee? 
tion of Nash’s Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to 


_ the Deuill, 1592, there is a passage which appears 


to show that even in Spenser’s day the Silver 
Thames was already getting disreputable, and that 
it was only silver by poetic license. Nash is 
speaking of various persons who, in his time, 
amassed large fortunes by sordid expedients; and 
at length he gives the brewers a turn : — 

“Some,” he says, [are raised] “by corrupt water, as 
gnats, to which we may liken brewers, that, by retayling 
filthie Thames water, come in few yeres to be worth 


| fortie or fiftie thousand pound.” 


W. Carew Haztrirtr. 


Brooke Famiiy.—In the parish churchyard of 
this town are several very curious gravestones 
belonging to a family named Brook, formerly re- 
siding at Newhouse—a fine old place about two 
miles from here. They appear to have been keen 
churchmen and loyal subjects. I enclose a copy 
of one of the inscriptions for the readers of 
Cn. & Q.” 

Around the border of the stone are the words : 

“ Here resteth the Bodie of Tuomas Brook of New- 
howse, Gentleman, who was buried Ao. Dni. 1638.” 


Within the border: 

“ In the Church 
Myllitant I fout 
so unshaken 
that to the 
Church tryump 
hant I am taken 
I am one oth 
church still. 
Greve not frends 
to know me ad 
vansed higher 
whilst I stayed 
I prayed and now 
I sing in the qvier 
get. suze 87.” 

Below this, the arms of the Brooks: “. . . on 
a bend sable a hawk’s lure. . . . .” 

There are allusions to this family in Whita- 
ker’s History of Leeds as having intermarried with 
the Smyths of Heath, near Wakefield. They are 
also mentioned in Hunter’s South Yorkshire. 

G. W. TomLmnson. 

Huddersfield. 


Massineer’s “ Betreve as You List.” — The 
writer of a critique on Croker’s edition of this 
play, published by the Percy Society—a critique 
printed in the Shakespeare Society Papers, vol. iv. 
art. XIvV.—observes, as an unique peculiarity of 
this play, that in it one of the dramatic person- 
ages is represented by more than one actor. 
Doubling or trebling of parts is common ; but the 
dividing of one part between two or more actors 
is, in the opinion of the critic, altogether unpre- 
cedented. 

I wish to point out an instance of the same 


| kind in Bale’s Kynge Johan, edited by Mr. Collier 
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for the Camden Society. 
pers. Sedition and Civil Order are given to the 
same actor; but it will be found that at p. 46, 
Sedition and Civil Order are on the stage toge- 
ther. Therefore, one of the two must have been 
acted by a new actor. 

Believe as You List has suffered much in manu- 
script, as also a little in printing no doubt. I 
propose a restoration of one line, Act V. p. 87. 
The line runs thus — 
lee bE ] nt for our [ 


“ Perhaps | ] tes.” 


Croker partially fills it up thus — 
“Perhaps [w-] ee b [ | nt for our [ par-] tes.” 


I would read — 
“ Perhaps wee bear a warrant for our hurtes, 
As ’tis sayde of Bellerophon.” 

The Bellerophon story was a favourite one in 
the days of Elizabeth. 

A new editor of Massinger might do much for 
this fine play. Joun Appts, JUN. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Tuums Searine.—It appears from the follow- 
ing lines in Chaucer that there was tooth sealing 
as well as thum) sealing of deeds : — 

“In witness that this is sooth 
I bite the wax with my wang tooth.” 
S. Bessy. 

Sydenham. 

Bext Inscription. — The following appears on 
a bell in Cookham church, co. Berks: — 

“The Rev? Dr George Berkeley, Minister; Jno. Al- 
dridge & Richt Poulton, Ch: Wardens. 

“IT mean to make it understood, 
That tho’ I am little yet I am good. 
“ Pack and Chapmanor, London, fecit me.” 


There are five other bells, but the inscriptions 
are of little interest. Wa. Caanpier Heacp. 


Lavy Fretprve.—The following inscription is 
to be found in a work not easily obtainable— 


namely — 

“Epigraphica, sive ‘Elogia Inscriptionesque Octavii 
soldonii. Auguste Perusiw (Perugia), 1660.” 
It may deserve to be put on English ground : — 

“Hospes! tuos oculos moretur pietas: conditur hoc 
tumulo, Anna VVestonia, Ricardi Comitis Portlandi, 
Magne Britannie Magni Thesaurarii, filia: clare stirpis 
germen, eximia decus pulchritudinis, singularis modestiz 
delicium, conjugalis amoris corculum, rarx flos pudicitia, 
mortis falce, eheu, nimis intempestiva succissus, uxori in- 
comparabili, Basilius Vice-comes Fieldingus, primogeni- 
tus Comitis Dembei, Angliw Regis ad Remp. Venetam 
Legatus, sui ipsius hac orbitate contemptor, pos. Vixit 
xix. M D—— Disce mortalis: Fatale esse ut mira 
vix ostendantur orbi,” 

W. F. 


Boox Inscrtprions.—I have a copy of — 

“ Curie Politiw, or the Apologies of several Princes 
- written in French by the Acurate Pen of Monsieur 
. . London, 1673, fol.” 





de Scudery . . 


In the cast of the dram. | On the fly-leaf are the following lines, written in 


a contemporary hand : — 
«“ It’s saide some time with tears, 
Ah me, I am loath to dye! 
Lord, silence thou those fears, 
My life is with thee on high. 
“ What means my trembling heart, 
To bee thus shy of death ? 
My life and I sha’nt part, 
Tho’ I resigne my breath. 
“ Then welcomb harmlesse graue, 
By thee to heaven Ile goe: 
My lord his death shall saue 
Mee from the flames below.” 
Have these lines ever a peared before ? and if 
they have, where ? Wirriam E, A. Axon. 
Strangeways. 


Queries. 
CARICATURES OF LAST CENTURY. 

I have two prints, I presume caricatures, which 
I should like explained if any of your readers can 
kindly do so. They are called ‘Sequel to the 
Battle of Temple Bar,” and “‘ The City Carriers.” 
There is no date to either or name of engraver. 
The scene of “The Sequel” is laid before the 
gate of St. James’s Palace. On the top of the 
left-hand turret is a man, out of whose mouth is a 
label bearing “a high north wind.” The ground 
is densely crowded with people, most of whom 
are raising their hats to ata a hearse which is 
coming from Pall Mall. The hearse is plumed, 
and on the centre of its side is a picture of one 
man prostrate, while another stands over him with 
a-raised cudgel; under this picture is the word 
srentford.”’ On each side of the picture are two 
placards, one over the other. The upper placards 
are marked—one, “ Scot Victory ;” the other, “St. 
George,” &c. 

The hearse is drawn by two horses, one white 
and one black, and preceded by a mute on horse- 
back. A man without a hat, and having a star 
on his coat, has come out of the gateway, and 
seems trying with a raised stick to stop the pro- 
cession ; soldiers’ heads are seen under the gate- 
way behind him, in those conical caps immor- 
talised by Hogarth. Beyond this man (? the king) 
a carriage is seen turning down Cleveland Row; 
something shows in this carriage window, which 
may be flags, but Iamnot sure. All the windows 
of all the houses are filled with spectators. From 
a window in a house at the end of St. James’s 
Street, marked “St. James’ Coff,” a man is speak- 
ing; close to his right hand is a filled tumbler; 
the crowd under the window are applauding the 
speaker. Coming across the foreground, from 
Pall Mall, are the coachman and horses belonging 
to another carriage, which the people near have 
faced round to stop; while one man stoops to a 
mud heap, and with both hands seems about to 


“ 
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take up some mud to cast at the intruding car- 
riage. 


Two ears—red, white—rising from the lambrekin, 


| Without crown or wreath. 


“The City Carriers ” is a procession about to go | 


through a gate marked “ The gate of Red-dress.”’ 
On each side of the gate is a sentry-box, close to 
which stands a soldier. 
the picture stands a man with a fox’s face coming 
from under his wig, who is pointing to a cap of 
liberty at the soldier’s feet, and is evidently tempt- 
ing him. In front of the cap are the words “ It 
fits exactly.” The other soldier looks at the pro- 


| 


In the one to the left of | 


cession, which is headed by a woman carrying a | 
cap of liberty on a pole, and a gentleman in long | 


flowing fur-trimmed robe, wearing the collar of 
some order, and leading an ass gay with trappings, 
on whose back sits between two panniers a naked 
woman, with the sun on her head and a palm branch 
in her right hand. Behind her are three more 
gentlemen dressed like the first. The three be- 
hind the woman have each a label bearing respec- 
tively “I feel for the wrongs of America,” “I 
know y° allegations to be true,” “I think it my 
duty to obey my constituents.” The foremost 
gentleman says, “I don’t think myself answerable 
for the contents.” This seems to refer to the 
panniers, the front one of which is marked “ Griev- 
ances and apprehensions; ” each pannier has two 


rolls in it, marked “Trial by”—‘ Juries,” and | 


“ An: Parlia”—* ments.” The procession closes 
with a crossed pole raised high, dressed in robe, 
wig, and collar, like the four gentlemen, the arms 


extended, and having papers fastened to the ends | 
of the wood, marked—one, “ Pensions ;” the other, | 


“Contracts.” There are two heads on poles in 
the distance, and a woman sitting in the fore- 
ground with a basket and scales before her. There 
are several other figures about the picture—some 
looking on, others apparently cheering the effigy. 
Query, What is known of the Battle of Temple 
Bar ? L.C.R 


Assess’ Ears, A Crest.—In looking over the old 
German works on heraldry, one comes across the 
most extraordinary crests; but the oddest of all 
is a pair of ears, which is not very uncommon. 
They have the appearance of asses’ ears, but may 
be meant to represent those of horses. LAELIUS 
(x. 321) says, “all coats of arms are in themselves 
marks of honour.” Surely it seems to be an odd 
mark of honour to assume, especially if it was 
assumed during the times of tournamenting, when 
the crests borne on the helm were two or three 
feet high, and made of some light wood or paste- 


board. 


elephants’ trunks—in the armoury of the Castle of 
Erbach, in the Odenwald.) Doubtless some cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” can give me the origin 
of, or a reason for, bearing them. 

I have noted the following : — 


(See those large wings and horns—not | 


1. One of the Counts of Salm. (Middle crest.) 

2. Von Altendorf. (Swabian.) 

3. Von Knébel. (Rhenish.) 

4. Von Kerckhen. (Marches of Brandenburg ?) 

Manikin with donkey’s ears. 

1. Die jacaorinsky (Silesian), ears azure, the 
rest proper. 

2. Von Breckendorf (Bavarian), left ear only, is 
elongated, argent. 

Von Drosten of Brunswick.—A gold ear on 
each side of a shield, divided per bend battled, 
embattled sinister, or, and gules. 

Is there any work published on the eccentricities 
of heraldry and their explanation, such as the 
crest of Von Mengersrent —the crescent of the 
moon, face very much brought out, balancing a 
sceptre on each horn and one on its nose. 

I should be much obliged for any information 
about the crest—a crow holding a ring in its beak— 
borne by many German and Polish (among others 
by Buyno) families, and found on the testoons of 
Zug (1610), which have the armed figure of St. 
Oswaldus on the obverse : has this crest anything 
to do with Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (1458) ? 

Jonun Davrpson. 


Bows anp Arrows.— When did bows and 
arrows cease to be used in war in this country? 
What is the last time we meet with them among 
the ordnance stores ? A. GO VaR 


Curisome Crota.—In ae paper, of about the 
date of 1636, relating to a lawsuit against the 
vicar of Basingstoke, I find it stated that the 
ancient custom of that parish was, and then con- 
tinued to be, “that women coming to be churched 
brought with them a piece of linen cloth, which 
is called a chrisome, which was offered and given 
to the vicar; but if any child died before the 
mother’s churching, it was buried in the said 
chrisome.” Does any trace of this “ accustomed 
offering” remain at Basingstoke at the present 
day ? BE. 


Kine Jony’s Denentcre. — The parochial 
chapelry of St. John’s in Weardale had till lately 
among its receipts a small annual payment called 
King John’s Debenture. The original source and 
meaning of the payment are, I believe, unknown. 
Now debenture is, unless I am mistaken, a modern 
word, representing a purely modern thing. How, 
then, can one account for the phrase given above ? 

A. J. M. 


Dramas.—In the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1823, 
there is a “ Hymn to the Sun” (at page 143), from 
a book said to be in the press, Dramas on the 
Gradation of the Moral and Intellectual Character. 
Who is author of these dramas ? ® 
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Drarens or CuLtanp.—Can any of your readers 
supply me with information respecting the pedi- 
gree, during the seventeenth century, of the family 
of Draper of Culland, in the parish of Brailsford, 
Derbyshire. — Draper, Sen. married, probably 


about 1615, Jane (probably a widow), daughter of 


- Port of lam. Robert Draper, probably their 
son, married for his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Harpur of Littleover, and died about 
1689. The said Robert Draper left three daugh- 
ters, co-heiresses, who married Rowe, Jasson, and 
Bate. I should be glad to obtain the Christian 
names, dates, and any other extension of the said 
pedigree. G. H. 

St. Winnow Vicarage, Lostwithiel. 

_ Apert Durer. — Among the many “ hard 
nuts to crack” left us by the immortal Albert 
Durer, I have never yet met with any feasible 
solution of the true meaning of his well-known 
engravings. “The Knight and the Lady,” 
Bartsch 94; “The War-Horse,” Bartsch 79; and 
the “Small Horse,” Bartsch 96, may be fairly 
considered as “ art mysteries” which deserve to 
be unravelled. I shall be glad if any of your 
numerous readers will either interpret them, or 
refer to any attempt to do so. H. F. HH. 


“ Essays rn VERSE,” PRINTED IN THE YEAR 
1769.—Above is the title of a small 8vo volume 
of seventy-one pages, comprising Parts I. and IT. 
A Third Part of sixty-six pages appeared in 1772, 
without a separate title-page. Both these pub- 
lications have recently fallen into my hands. On 
the fly-leaf of Parts I. and II. the following is 
written in an old hand: — 

“From the Author to Sir James Foulis.—These Essays, 
tho’ printed, are not published or sold; and therefore it 
is requested that this Copy be not lent or lost.” 
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German Lurweran Cuvrcn, Dustry. — In 
Poolbeg Street, Dublin, there is a building which 
was a place of worship, but is now, and for a long 
time past has been, unused; and many persons 
living close to it (myself, until lately, amongst the 
number) are not aware of its existence. I wish 
to know something more about it than what is 
given in Whitelaw and Walsh’s History of the 
City of Dublin, vol. ii. p. 842. It was in use 
when that ZZistory was published ; but no mention 
of it is made in Mr. John T. Gilbert's more recent 
volumes, 

In what year did it cease to be used for the 
purpose for which it was erected? And, as there 
was no other church of the kind in Dublin, why 
was it not maintained? It strikes me that the 
want of such a church in a large city, in which 
there are so many foreigners, is a defect in our 
ecclesiastical arrangements. 

Over the entrance there is a tablet with this 
inscription : “The German Lutheran Church, built 
1698, repaired 1806.” And in the interior, which 
is in a sadly dilapidated state, there is a small- 
sized mural monument. As it is, I fear, too likely 
to meet with an untimely end, I think it well to 


| trespass on your space with a copy of the in- 


The essays are on miscellaneous subjects; and | 


it appears from the preface that the author was 
a native of Scotland and a member of the legal 
profession. 
this book in Martin’s Catalogue or any other 
work. Doubtless some of your Scottish corre- 


spondents will be able to say who the author | 


was, Cato. 


Harptr. —This female name is made a dis- 
syllabic by Lord Byron in Don Juan, as — 
“He had an only daughter named Haidée,” 


and in many other passages. But in the transla- 
tion of a Romaic song which Lord Byron pub- 
lished in the appendix to the first and second 
cantos of Childe Harold, he makes it of three syl- 
lables : — 
“T enter thy garden of roses, 
Beloved and fair Haidée,” &c. 

Can any gentleman acquainted with Romaic 

inform us which is right, and also what is the 


meaning (if any) of the name ? Ss. 


I am unable to find any mention of | 


| know how many other numbers appeared. 


scription : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Eviza™ Jane W1- 
LIAMS, who departed this life the 27 Febr’, 1827, aged 
75 years, This small tribute of the tenderest affection is 
erected by her afflicted and mourning daughters, Eliza" 
and Maria Williams. Also her above-named daughter 
Maria, the beloved wife of Thomas Medlicott, who <e- 
parted this life the 26 of Sept. 1841, aged 49 years,” 

There is a vault under the floor of the building 


| in which the remains of the above-named, and, I 


believe, others have been deposited. ABHBA. 


Rocer L’Estraner. — Wanted, the maiden 
name of Anne L’Estrange (wife of Roger), re- 
siding in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
1.p. 1690. Any information will oblige H. A. B. 
at Mr. Lewis’, 36, Gower Street North, N.W. 


“ M‘Kenztr’s Loyat Magazrye.” —I have a 
copy of No. 1 of M‘Kenzie’s Loyal Magazine, 8vo, 
Dublin, January, 1800; and I am anxious to 
It is 
not mentioned in Mr. Power's very interesting 
and useful List of Irish Periodical Publications, 
London, 1866, ABHBA. 


Mrs. Masry.—In an early number (No. 17, I 
think) of Bow Bells was an account of a remark- 
able dream of a Mrs. Masey, a member of the 
Society of Friends at Bristol, who lived about 
eighty years ago. This singular woman appears 
to have been accredited with prophetical powers, 
and certainly seems to have been possessed of the 
gift of what is now known as clairvoyance. Can 
any of your readers inform me from what source 
this anecdote came which I have alluded to? 











~~ 
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whether any papers, which she is said to have 


left, are in existence? or give me any information | 


respecting her ? P. E. M. 


MEDLEVAL AND Post-MEpDLEVAL. PREACHERS 
anp Lent Sermons.—The volumes of Neale and 
Baring-Gould are valuable, so far as they go; but 
one wishes more than bits and scraps. I am 
anxious to know where I can find a full and 


accurate catalogue (1) of Medizval and Post- | 


Medizval Preachers on to Vieyra the great Por- 
tuguese missionary preacher; (2) of the best 
editions of their writings; (3) of books and Lent 
sermons, ix any language, early and recent, on the 
Temptation of Our Lord; (4) of books, tractates, 
and sermons on the Transfiguration of Our Lord, 
as in 3. Of course I already possess Houdry, 
Walch, Brunet, and Watt. STuDENT. 


Organs AnD CHorrs In CHANCELS.—Will any 
of your correspondents tell me the reasons for 


placing organs in the chancels; and have the choir | 


a prescriptive right to sit there ? 
Joun PieGort, Jcn. 


Pews: Sr. Saturarre.—I should be much 
obliged if some of the rhapsodical young gentle- 
men from Oxford who believe or assert that all 
architectural or ornamental abominations are the 


result of the Reformation, would account for the | 


churches in Normandy having pews, or, as some 
write it, pues. 

I have been in every church in and near Dieppe, 
and I found them all so occupied. There was 
at first sight no difference between them and 


most English village churches before “ restora- | 


tion.” In St. Jaques, and several others, I ob- 
served “ Banc a louer.” So the Temple thus was 
made the house of prayer and the house of trade. 
I would also ask, who was St. Saturaire, the 
patron saint of the church at Ancour? 
CLARRY. 
Royat Errreres.—Is it true that the effigies 
of Henry II., Alianore of Guienne, Richard I. and 
Isabelle of Angouléme now at Fontevraud, and 
the effigy of Berengaria of Navarre in the Abbey 
of L’Espan near Mans, are about to be presented 
to England by the Emperor Napoleon, and sent to 
this country that they may find a final resting- 
place at Westminster? If so, would it not be 
well to place them in the restored Chapter-house, 
and to associate with them under the same roof 
faithful copies (not casts) of all our other royal 
effigies which are not already in Westminster 
Abbey ? CHARLES Bovre tt. 


A Parr or Starrs.—How come we to say that 
our friend Jones, who occupies chambers on the 
first floor front, is to be found “up one pair of 
stairs”? Whyapair? I can understand a pair 
f tongs, bellows, scissors, Kc., and even a flight 


| . 
| of stairs, but am at a loss to know how many 
stairs go to a pair. R. W. Hackwoop. 


SPITALFIELDS SunDAY Evenine LectuRERS.— 
Amongst these lecturers, chosen by the Weavers’ 
Company of London, were the Rev. Henry God- 
frey, Fellow and afterwards President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, elected 1819; and his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Robert Cottam, M.A., of St. 
Edmund's Hall, Oxford, elected 1819. I have 
compiled a list of the lecturers, with the prefer- 
ments held by them, but the only particulars f 
can obtain respecting Mr. Godfrey are those given 
in the report of the litigation respecting his elec- 
tion, in 1820, to be President of his College, pre- 
served in the British Museum. From this it 
appears that Mr. Godfrey was born in the city of 
London ; entered at Queen’s College, February 21, 
1798 ; elected Fellow for the county of Middlesex, 
1803; and the question was raised whether or not 
he was a legal Fellow of Queen’s. Mr. Godfrey 
was elected Vice-Chancellor of the University in 
November, 1822; and died on October 16, 1852. 
The petition against his election as President was 
signed “ Joshua King, B.A.,” then a Junior Fellow 
| of Queen’s. Query, Was this gentleman the late 
Rector of Bethnal Green ? 

Of Mr. Cottam’s preferments, I can find no ac- 
count. The Rev. J. Pratt, of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man Street, told me some time back that he 
remembered Mr. Cottam, who was an eloquent 
evangelical preacher, but could say nothing as to 
his preferments. He died at an early age. Any 
information relative to either of the gentlemen 
| named will be esteemed a favour. 

Sumerset J, Hyam. 
5, Princes Street, Spitalfields, N.E. 


| Svrron Famity.— Thomas Sutton, Esq., of 
Charterhouse, died in 1611; and left Richard 
Sutton, of London, Esq., executor. Query, had 
| the said Richard Sutton any children? What 
were their names? And is any register to be 
found concerning them ? A. Kk. Sutton. 


SwEARING oN Betis.—Did the saying, “Swear 
a hole in an iron pot,” originate at the time that 
miracle-mongers showed in Scotland ( ! tde Knox’s 
History of the Reformation), a bell on which they 
said, if one laid the hand and swore falsely, it 
would rend? Or what is the origin of the now 
common saying ? CorneLivus WEsT. 

Dublin Athenxum, 33, Anglesea Street. 


Toe Wanperinc Jew.— The Atheneum, in 
reviewing the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, states : — 

“ From the year 1818 (perhaps earlier) to about 1830, 
a handsomely-featured Jew, in semi-eastern costume, fair 
haired, bare-headed, his eyes intently fixed on a little 
ancient book he held in both hands, might be seen gliding 
through the streets of London; but was never seen to 
issue from, or to enter a house, or to pause upon bis way. 
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He was popularly known as ‘The Wandering Jew,’ but 
there was something so dignified and anxious in his look, 
that he was never known to suffer the slightest molesta- 
tion. Young and old looked silently on him as he passed, 


and shook their heads pitifully when he had gone by. | 


He disappeared, was seen again in London some ten years 


later, still young, fair-haired, bare-headed, his eyes bent 
on his book, his feet going steadily forward as he went | 


straight on; and men again whispered as he glided 


through our streets for the last time ‘The Wandering | 


Jew!” There were many who believed that he was the 
very man to whom had been uttered the awful words, 
* Tarry thou till I come.’” 

Surely something must be known of this ex- 
traordinary man; and [I shall, therefore, feel 
obliged by any reader of “N. & Q.’ letting me 
have some information about him. 

Cavendish Club. Epwarp C, Davres. 


Roeser Wri11AMs, of Newport, Monmouthshire, | 


Sheriff of Monmouthshire in 1650 (Wakeman’s 
Sheriffs, p. 8). Can and will any reader oblige 
by giving the arms of the above sheriff, and some 
account of him and his decease, or of his family ? 
4, Castle Street, Abergavenny. Ww. Price. 


Queries with Answers. 


DespavuterR.—The Burgh School of Linlithgow 
was taught by James Kirkwood. He was sent 
for by the Parliamentary Commissioners for Col- 
leges at the Revolution, and his advice was taken 


teach a teacher ill beseemed them.” The Bailies 
were dull; he was petulant; so he was formally 


| expelled. A lawsuit ensued in the Court of Ses- 
| sion. He published Zhe History of the Twenty- 


seven Gods of Linlithgow. Where can I find this 
History ? Seta Walt. 

[ The work is entitled The History of the Twenty-seven 
Gods of Linlithgow ; being an exact and true account of 
a famous Plea betwixt the Town Council of the said 
Burgh and Mr. Kirkwood, schoolmaster there. Seria 
Edinburgh : Printed in the year 1711, 4to, 
A copy is in the British Museum. Kirkwood was a man 
of wit and fancy, as well as of learning. Owing to his 
dismissal from his school at Linlithgow, he took revenge 
by publishing this satirical pamphlet on the twenty-seven 
members of the town council. He appears to have after- 
wards been chosen schoolmaster at Kelso, where he pro- 
bably died. Some further particulars of this notable cha- 
racter are given in “N. & Q.” 3°4 S. v. 29.] 


mixta jocis. 


Marco Poto.—Can you direct me to the best 
map illustrative of Marco Polo’s Travels, to be 
found in the British Museum library ? E. 8. 

[There are three maps of Marco Polo’s Travels in the 
British Museum, (1.) The Atlas published with the 
Italian text by Count Baldelli Boni, 4 vols. 4to, 1727. 
(2.) A small map published in the American edition of 
the Travels, New York, 12mo, 1845. (3.) The best, how- 
ever, is the recent French edition, by M. Georges Pauthier, 
| 2 vols, Paris, 1865.) 


as to the best grammar to be used in Scottish | 


schools. The Lord President (Stair) asked him 
what he thought of Despauter. He answered, 
“A very unfit grammar; but by some pains it 
might be made a good one.” Lord Crossrig de- 
siring him to be more plain on this point, Kirk- 
wood answered, “My lord, if its superfluities 
were rescinded, the defects supplied, the intricacies 
cleared, the errors rectified, and the method 
amended, it might pass for an excellent gram- 
mar.” He was afterwards sent for by Lord Stair 
and informed that the Commissioners desired he 
should immediately reform Despauter, as none was 
fitter for the task. This he did with much labour, 
and as Kirkwood's Grammar it continued in use 
in the schools till superseded by Ruddiman’s. 
Who was Despauter, and is any copy of his Gram- 
mar extant 2 "  “"“Serm Warr. 

{John Despauter, a distinguished grammarian, and 
styled the Priscian of the Netherlands, was born at 


Ninove, in Brabant, in 1460, and died at Comines in | 


1520. His work entitled Ninivite Commentarii Gram- 


matici, printed at Paris by Robert Stephens, fol. 1537, is | 
very scarce and valuable, and forms a collection of all the | 
A copy of | 


treatises which he had published separately. 
this work is in the British Museum. } 
James Krrkwoop.—It would appear that Kirk- 


wood did not please the Town Council of Linlith- 
gow, who were not sufficiently aware that “to 


Dr. Wa. SHErtock’s DiscouRsE CONCERNING 
Dratu.—When was the first edition of this once 
highly popular treatise published; to how many 
| editions did it attain; and when was the last one 
he I have seen an announcement of the 


twenty-ninth edition, dated 1776. J. W. W. 
| [Dr. Sherlock’s Practical Discourse concerning Death 
| was first published in 1689, and reprinted in 1689; 4th 
edit. 1690; 5th, 1691; 9th, 1696; 15th, 1713; 1715; 19th, 
1723 ; 22nd, 1735; 1751; 28th, 1767; 36th, 1810, and 
1813. Translated into Welsh by Thomas Williams, 1691, 
| 8vo; into French, 1696, 8vo. ] 


Immense OAK NEAR Oprnam. — In Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides an immense oak near Odiham is 
spoken of, in one place as Silford Oak, in another 
as Tilford Oak. Which is the right name, and 
in what parish is the tree ? LYTTELTON. 

[There is a memorable oak at Tilford, a joint tything 
with Culverlands, three miles (S.E.) from Farnham in 
A notice of it occurs in “N. & Q.” Ist S. v. 





Surrey. 
977 7 


atéed 


syron.—I have a cutting from the (London) 
Courter, in 1825, containing a letter from a cor- 
| respondent in Fife, giving an enigma on the letter 
| I, which he says was written by Byron “ many 
| years ago in the scrap-book of a lady, now in this 
| part of the country.” 


The first verse is— 
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« T am not in youth, nor in manhood nor age, 
But in infancy ever am known ; 
-I’m a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And tho’ I’m distinguished in History’s page, 
I always am greatest alone.” 

I do not know whether it has appeared else- 
where. Would the editor of “N. & Q.” like a 
copy of the whole ? CyrIL. 

[This enigma is by Miss Catherine Fanshawe, and is 
printed in extenso in “N. & Q.” Ist 8. vy. 427.] 


Qvorations.—Who is the author of the fol- | 


lowing lines, and where do they occur ? — 
“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 


G. H. or 8. 
[Cowper, The Task, book ii. commencement of “ The 
Timepiece.” } 
Can any of your correspondents “spot” the 
following couplet ? — 
* Be to her faults a little blind, 
But clap a padlock on her mind.” 


[ By Matthew Prior, “ An English Padlock.” ] 


Replies. 
TOGS. 
(3"4 §, x. 329.) 

The etymology of this slang word was too ap- 

arent not to have been hit upon long ago, and 
Mr. W. H. Wittrams, whose efpyxa is some three 
centuries behindhand, must exclaim “ pereant qui 
ante me mea dixere.” Dekker cites it, among 
other cant words, as, from its classic origin, 
“retaining a certain salt and tasting of some wit 
and learning ;” and Thomas Moore, in his Tom 
Cribb’s Memorial to Congress, asking — 
“ Has there anything equall’d the fal-lals and tricks 

That bedizen’d old Grorey’s bang-up tog and kicks !”— 
defines in a note the last two words as meaning 
“ coat and breeches”; and refers tog to the “Latin 
toga.” So also Jon Bee (John Badcock), in his 
Slang Dictionary of the Varieties of Life, &c., 
8yo, 1823, has : — 

“ Tog, clothes; derived from toga, the official gown or 


upper garment worn by the Roman zobs, and our own 
gownsmen.” —P. 176. 


| these leutering luskes and laysy lorels, wherewith 
| they bye and sell the common people as they 
| passe through the country.” 

With regard to the shawl-like form of the an- 
cient toga, your able correspondent Mr. Krrent- 
LEY requires no assistance in defending his asser- 
tion. I may, however, take the liberty of referring 
Mr. W. H. Wittrams to a curious little book, 
Hieronymi Bossii de Toga Romana Commentarius, 
Austel., 12mo, 1671. Here the following expla- 
nation is given : — 


“ Toga vestis erat, ut inquit Isidorus, lib. xix. cap. 
xxiv. forma rotunda et fusiore, et quasi inundante sinu ; 
| qua sic appellata fuit, authore Nonio Marcello, lib. i. de 
| Propriet. Serm, a tegendo, quod corpus tegeret. Ea etenim, 
cum ante pectus demissa in humero deztro fibula necteretur, 
sinistrum humerum, ut docet ibidem Isidorus, operiebat, ac 
tegebat omnino,” &c.—P, 11. 


| And further — 


“Togam vestimentum fuisse clausum ac rotundum, 
quodque uno conjectu totum corpus involveret et utrum- 
que brachium operiret, non est dubitandum. Communis 
autem ejus gestande modus fuit, quemadmodum togate 
statue demonstrant, ut dextrum brachium qua parte ad 
cervices patuisse diximus, exereretur: et ita quidem, ut 
antiquissimis temporibus manus tantum usque ad cubi- 
tum porrigeretur, postea totum brachium humerusque 
extaret. Sinistrum autem brachium non poterat per 
eundem hiatum exeri (alioqui toga ex humeris prolapsa 
ad pedes decidisset), sed sub ips& togi extensum, extre- 
mam ipsius oram, que et lacinia dicebatur, in rugas, 
plicasque contractam subducebat ad pectus leva manu 
extante,” &c.—P. 64. 


The toga, indeed, differed in shape at different 
periods, and according to the office and age of the 
wearer. It had no sleeves, and thus perhaps more 
nearly resembled an academical gown than any 
other garment; though it differed from this in 
being open from the girdle upwards to the right 
shoulder, where it was united by the fibula, as 
described above. Wit114M Bates. 

Birmingham. 





Your correspondent W. fl. WiitrAMs is no 
true Archimedes in his ery of “ Eureka!” neither 
is he correct in saying that “Mr. Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary is in eclipse on the subject” of togs 
being “nothing more uor less than a corruption 
and a contraction of the Latin toga.” Can he 





Pierce Egan, in his edition of Grose (London, | 


1823), gives the word in another form, still more 
suggestive of its classic paternity : — 
“ Togger (upper). A great coat. 
“ And with his upper togger gay 
Prepared to toddle swift away.” 
Vide Jack Randall’s Scrap Book. 


have referred to the dictionary in question? Its 
first edition (1859), as well as that of 1864, is 
now before me, and the derivation of togs from 
toga is given in each. Who first traced the deri- 
vation I know not; but, when I was a contributor 
to Albert Smith’s periodical, The Month, | wrote 
a note therein on “ Classical Toggery”’ (Septem- 
ber, 1851, p. 214), in which I said that “the 
classic toga was evidently the origin of the word” 
toggery. But, whether I wrote this “from the 


Harman, too, in his Caveat for Cursetors, 1573, | light of nature,” or “from information received,” 


has the word “togman” (which he defines “a 


I cannot at this distance of time take upon myself 


coate”), among the “leud lousey language of | to say. There, however, it is in print; fifteen 
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years before Mr. WILLrAMs shouts his “ Eureka” 
at the discovery. Curnsert Bebe. 
P.S. In “N. & Q.” (2% S. ix. 90), I suggested | 
that the slang term bags, for “trousers,” had also | 
a classical origin (Euripides, Cyclops, 182). The | 
modern slang, “to wipe down a man,” or “ give | 
him a good dressing,”’ may also be traced to Aris- 
tophanes (Acharnians, 381). 


Togs and toggery certainly seem connected with 
the Latin toga. Shakespeare has “ the toged con- 
suls” (Othello, Act I. Sc. 1, quarto, 1622). In the 
first folio, however, this stands “ the tongued con- 
suls’’; just as we find in Coriolanus (Act II. Se. 3), 
“wooluish tongue,”—altered by the second folio 
into gowne, and, by consent of modern editors, into 
toge. Clearly toge and toged here equal toga and 
togatus. 

But there is an early-English word, toger or 
toge, of which the Latin derivation does not seem 
so certain. In the Lincoln Morte Arthure, a.v. 
1440 (edited by Mr. Perry for “Early English 
Text Society”), both forms occur. In line 178 
we have, “togers fulle ryche ”; and in line 3190, 
“ toges of tarsse.”’ Joun Appis, JUNIOR. 





I fear Mr. W. H. WrittaMs has found a mare’s 
nest. I have always understood, from my school- 
boy days, that “togs” was university slang, de- 
rived from toga. R. W. Hackwoop. 


HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
(3"4 S. x. 327.) 
It is highly curious, perhaps something more 
than curious, to trace parallel lines of thought and 
of reasoning, followed, under difficulties of similar 





or analogous character, and demonstrating the 
identity of natural feelings at different periods 
and in different places. Perhaps, therefore, you | 
will permit me to enlarge the range of those 

which you brought before your readers as above. | 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric (lib. iii. c. 16), adduces | 
the words put into the mouth of Antigone by So- 
phocles (1. 911-12) in justification of her having | 
run a risk of death in order to secure the rites of | 
sepulture for her brother. Her argument being, | 
that another husband or other children might be | 
possi ble,— 

“ But father now and mother both being lost, | 
A brother’s name can ne’er be hail’d again.” 

The translator of the Rhetoric, who appended | 
Hobbes’s Analysis to his work (and pity it is that he | 
did not prefix his name to his translation: can any | 
of your readers supply it? ], adduces several illustra- | 
tions of the idea in his notes to the edition of 1823, 
and amongst them the passage from Herodotus, 
cited by yourcorrespondent. I will, for the sake of 
the chronology, interpolate one instance that has 


oceurred in my own reading of the employment of 
a kindred argument. When Robert of Normandy 
and William Rufus were besieging their brother 
Henry in St. Michael’s Mount, and had reduced 
him to extreme scarcity of water, the elder brother, 
Robert, granted him permission to supply him- 
self, and also sent him some pipes of wine for 
his own table. Being reproved by William for 
this ill-timed generosity, he replied, “ What, 
shall I suffer my brother to die of thirst? Where 
shall we find another when he is gone?” (Hume's 
History of England, chap. vy.) The above-cited 
translator of Aristotle’s Rhetoric also quotes the 
words of Edward I. on hearing, at the same time, 
of the death of -his father and of his infant son — 
that the death of a son was a loss which he 
might hope to repair; the death of a father was 
a loss irreparable. (Hume, chap. xiii.) 

Another illustration of the feeling is adduced, 


| in addition to the above, from an utterly uncon- 


nected source, viz., from a ballad scrap quoted by 
Sir W. Scott in The Antiquary, vol. vi. chap. xix. 
p- 256: — 
“ He turn’d him right and round again, 
Said, Scorn na at my mither; 
Light loves I may get mony a ane, 
But minnie ne’er anither.” 

The number and variety, in point of time and 
situation, of these illustrations will serve to show, 
however revolting the conclusion arrived at may 
at first appear, that under pressure of critical cir- 
cumstances the conclusion is uniform, and “ blood 
is thicker than water.” ee 


There is a passage in the Antigone of wane, 
which so briefly and tersely expresses the idea 
contained in the passages quoted from Herodotus, 
and from Miss Rogers’s Domestic Life in Palestine, 
that I venture to ask you to place it on record in 
connection with them. The passage occurs at 
line 909 et segg., in a speech of Antigone herself : 

aéois piv by wot, Kat@avdyros, EAAOS Hr, 

kal mais ax’ BAAov dwrds, «i TOUS jutAaKor" 

pnrpds 8 év “Aidou Kai marpds xexevAdrow, 

on tor’ &deAds boris by BAdorot tus. 

E. WALFORD. 
Hampstead. 
“* ECCE HOMO.” 
(3° S. x. 232, 296.) 


I possess a copy of this work, the same edition 


| and date as that described by your correspondent. 


In the preface it is stated that — 

“The first edition appeared at Edinburgh in the year 
1799, and it was then announced as a translation from the 
French,” &c. 

This statement was correct, the work in ques- 
tion being translated from the — 
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“Histoire Critique de Jésus-Christ, ou Analyse Rai- | 


sonnée des Evangiles.” No date (circa 1770), Amster- 
dam, M. M. Rey, small 8vo. 

This book is attributed by Barbier (No. 2568) 
to the Baron d’Holbach, among whose numerous 

ublications it is included by the writer of his 
ite in the Biographie Universelle. The title bears 
the epigraph “ Ecce Homo!” and the book through- 
out presents internal evidence of being the pro- 
duction of the writer to whom it is ascribed, or 
one of the members of the deistical confraternity 
to which he has givena name. It is of it that 
Voltaire speaks in ironical condemnation in a letter 
to D’Alembert, Noy. 14, 1771: — 

“Tl parait un ouvrage trés-curieux, et tres-bien fait, 
intitulé [Histoire Critique de Jésus-Christ. I] n’est pas 
difficile d’en avoir des exemplaires & Genéve ; mais aussi 
il n’est pas aisé d’en faire passer en France. Dieu me 
préserve de servir & répandre cet ouvrage abominable, 
capable de dessécher toutes les semences de la religion 
chrétienne dans les consciences les plus timorées. Je ne 
l’ai lu qu’avee une sainte horreur, et en fesant des signes 
de croix & chaque ligne.” 

So much for the original authorship of the book. 
Who translated it? Three years before had ap- 
peared — 

“The True Sense and Meaning of the System of Na- 
ture, being a Posthumous Work of M. Helvetius. Trans- 
lated by Daniel Isaac Eaton, Translator of ‘The Law of 
Nature,’ &c. &e, &e. London: Printed, published, and 
sold by D. I. Eaton, at his Ratiocinatory, or Magazine 
for Truths and Good Sense, No. 8, Cornhill.” 8vo, 1810. 


From the inferior grammatical accuracy of this 
book, I am led to infer that Ecce Homo—not very 
elegant in style itself—could hardly have been 
translated by Eaton. His hands, too, must have been 
pretty full at the time of its publication. In 1812 
he had been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in Newgate for publishing the third part of Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and from that retreat in 1813 he 
sent forth his — 

“ Extortions and Abuses in Newgate, exhibited in a 
Memorial presented to the Lord Mayor, Feb. 15, 1813.” 
Svo. 
and in the same year published a Continuation of 
the Age of Reason. Rejecting, then, the idea that 
Eaton was anything more than the publisher of 
the book, we may ask what Houston had to do 
with it? The writers for the Newgate Magazine, 
published by Richard Carlile (2 vols. 8vo, 1825), 
were likely to be well informed on the subject; 
and in a paper by W. C. (W. Campion) on “ Re- 
ligious Persecution ” I find it stated, that — 

“About the year 1813, a Mr. Houston, the author of 
Ecce Homo, suffered two years’ imprisonment in Newgate, 
and was find two hundred pounds for that work.”—V ol. i. 

ago 

I have never seen or heard of the first edition 
of Ecce Homo alleged to have been published in 
Edinburgh in 1799. Is it known toexist? Ifso, 


Houston may have edited and supplied the funds 
for this second edition, published by Eaton while 
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undergoing his sentence in Newgate ; perhaps, on 
the other hand, this is the first English edition, 
translated directly by Houston from the French. 
Any way, if an earlier edition exists, some notes 


| must have been added to this, as a book is quoted 


from (Preservative against Religious Prejudices), not 
published till 1812. (See pp. 174 and 192.) 
Ecce Homo is somewhat scarce. A copy occurs 
in Willis & Sotheran’s Catalogue for last month, 
price 16s. Some years ago, however, a third edi- 
tion was published by J. Watson, 3, Queen's 
Head Passage, Paternoster Row, for 4s; and 
this is probably still procurable. We have also 


| from the same publisher The New Ecce Homo, 


| 8vo, 3s, a work which I have not seen. 


And, 

lastly, within a few months a still newer Ecce 

Homo has appeared to meet the spiritual appe- 

tences of those who have no relish for vulgar or 

low-priced deism. Witiiam Bates. 
Lirmingham, 


GLASGOW. 
(3 8, x 361.) 


While I quite agree with D. B. in repudiating 
the etymologies of this name to which he refers, 
I can as little assent to that which he proposes. 

He is quite correct in stating that we must look 
for the derivation rather in the Welsh than the 


29 
. dV, 


| Gaelic, as the former was the dialect of the Cel- 


tic spoken in the kingdom of Strathclyde ; but 1 
am afraid that this will do little for us in ascer- 
taining the origin of the name Glasgow. 

The first part of the word occasions no difficulty. 
Glas occurs in many names in all parts of Scotland, 
as, for instance, in the case of the parish and 
water of Douglas; and there can be no doubt 
that it indicates a colour which has been described 


| by different authors as representing a tint varying 


from grey to sky-blue. The real crwr is in the 
last syllable. 

It is true enough that in the Sautmarket and 
the Trongate you will hear, in no euphonious tones, 
the town (I beg its pardon, the city) denominated 
Gleskai or Glasskey ; and it is easy to conjecture 
from this, and also from the common abbreviation, 
Glasco, that it may represent Glascau; but I am 
afraid that all these forms of the word are of 
comparatively very recent date. 

There is no more invaluable rule in investigat- 
ing the origin of names than the one which enjoins 
the necessity of ascertaining what was the earliest 
form in which they appear. 

Now, in the case of Glasgow, there can be 
no doubt that we meet with its earliest form in 
the charters and acts of David, Prince of Cum- 
bria, and William the Lyon, and that this was 
GlasGv. 

The syllable gu is evidently a corruption, but 
the real question is of what other word. It occurs 
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in another Lanarkshire parish—viz. that of Les- 
mahagow. The church there was a cell of the 
Abbey of Kelso, and in the well-known Liber de 
Calchou the name appears as “ Lesmachute, Les- 
mahagu, Lesmahagow, Lesmahagw, Lesmahagoe, 
Lesmahago,” which I believe I have arranged in 
their chronological order. There can be no doubt 
that in this case the name was originally derived 
from St. Machutus, the patron saint of the parish, 
a portion of whose relics was preserved in the 
abbey church; and indeed the earliest form is 
shanty a corruption of Le S. Machute of the Nor- 
man French. 

The whole question of these corruptions is how- 
ever a difficult one, and one well worthy of inves- 
tigation. Grorce VERE Irvine. 


C. F. Comse puts a query as to this, which will 
be found very difficult to answer. Glas-gaobh, 
the grey smith, has always appeared to me impro- 
bable and unsatisfactory. t e earliest forms of 
the word are Glasgu and Glasghu. Josceline of 
Furness tells us that the latter was in use in his 
time, but that the place had originally been called 
“ Cathures,” and then “ Deschu,” the latter name 
signifying “cara familia.” This term points to 
the establishment of a religious brotherhood which 
we know was founded there by St. Kentigern in 
the sixth century. “ Deschu” is probably Cam- 
bro-British, as Strathclyde formed a portion of the 
kingdom of Cumbria; but Glasghu may possibly 
be a Gaelic name bestowed after the Cymri were 
dispossessed of that district, although it is equally 
likely to have been given by them, as some Welsh 
words approximate as nearly to Glasghu as any 
that are found in Gaelic. 

With “ great reserve ” I would venture to sug- 
gest the following as possible derivations. The 
verb clasgu in Welsh signifies to gather or collect 
together ; and a corruption of this word, used to 
express the congregating togther of persons or of 
dwellings, may have become Glasgu. Another 
idea is, glas-caoch in Gaelic, and glas-cau in Welsh 
both signify “the green hollow,” and may have 
been applied to the ravine near which the cathe- 
dral of Glasgow stands. C. E. D. 


MAZES, ETC. 
(3" S. x. 283.) 

Stukeley (in 1724) says, at Alkborough “is a 
square plotcalled The Green, where I suppose the 
Roman soldiers lay pro castris, In it is a round 
work formed into a labyrinth, which they call 
Julian’s bower”; and adds, “I have frequently 
found these places called Julian’s bowers both at 


Roman towns and others, but especially in Lin- | 


colnshire ” ; and then occupies about three folio 
pages with what he “considered should be the 


meaning of them.” I have known this Julian 
Bower, as it is still called, from my childhood, 
and have lively impressions of the oft-repeated 
pleasure derived from the feat of “running it, in 
and out,” in company with others, some sixty-five 
or more years ago; and of seeing the villagers 
playing May-eve games about it, under an in- 
definite persuasion of something unseen and un- 
known co-operating with them. 

The description of that at Comberton applies 
to this with sufficient accuracy, as it relates to 
the winding path, which, though doubtless origin- 
ally level, is now four or more feet lower towards 
the north-west, from the subsidence of the soil on 
the hill-side, much of which, I believe, has taken 
place in late years. Being situated on a fine pro- 
montory, it overlooks the rivers Trent and Ouse 
and their junction with the Humber, and affords 
prospects far beyond in Lincolnshire and York- 
shire, from the south, by west, to the north. It 
has been “gripped” or trenched three or four 
times during my recollection, and once recently. 
The diameter is forty-five feet, and its average 
depth below the surface of “ the green” about 
three feet, except on the north-west, where part 
of the embankment has slipped off. 

I have driven down purposely to make these 
observations, and I found the pathway worn, by 
strangers and others, as when I was a boy. It is 
entered on the east side, ¢. e. facing the western 
landscape, which extends to York Minster. I was 
much disappointed to see that cattle are allowed 
to trample on it, and that the utilitarian appliances 
of clothes-posts and lines have been lately set be- 
side it, as if its former charm were forgotten or 
unheeded. 

There is, or was, another of these mazes in 
Holderness, of the very same design as this at 
Alkborough, and understood to be a remnant of 
antiquity. My father made a drawing of it about 
forty years ago, and marked the exact correspond- 
ence, but I have unfortunately mislaid it and the 
notes which he made on the spot. However, as 
I could find no mention of it in Poulson’s History 
and Antiquities of Holderness, 1 have consulted a 
native of Hull, who informed me that he used to 
go from Hull with lots of other boys “ to run it,” 
and has often done so since. It is on “the North 
Humber Bank, between Marfleet and Paul, about 
three miles eastward from the town of Hull, and 





is cut out on the level surface of greensward.” 
They called it “‘Troy’s Town,” and “ the Walls 
of Troy,” and had no idea of mystery in going, 
but simply went “ because others did.” He last 
saw it about twenty years ago, but does not know 
its diameter, nor remember on which side it was 
entered. Another of the same form has lately 


been made in the pleasure grounds of Withernsea 
| Hotel, simply for the amusement of visitors. 
| Notwithstanding the unquestionable antiquity 
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of many devices of this kind, there can be no 
doubt, I think, that several of these were of me- 
dizval construction, and were used for both recrea- 
tion and penance. I have an engraving of one, 
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probably of this sort, and under it is the following | 


explanation, which may possibly be worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“ Shepherd's Race, or Robin Hood's Race-—A Maze, or 
Labyrinth. Its site was on the summit of a Hill near St. 
Ann’s Well, about a mile from Nottingham. It appears 
to have been cut out of the turf as a place of exercise. 
Dr. Stukeley suppos’d it” (as he did that at Alkborough) 
“of Roman origin. Dr. Deering imagined it more ancient 
than the Reformation, and made by some Priests be- 
longing to St. Ann’s Chapel, who being confined so as not 
to venture out of Sight or Hearing, contrived this as a 
Place of Recreation. The length of the Path is 535 yards, 
On Inclosing the Lordship of Sneinton it was ploughed 
up Feb, 27", 1797. 

“ Published March 27%, 1797, by J. Wigsley, Notting- 
ham. Price Sixpence Plain; Eightpence Coloured.” 

The central part of this, which, according to an 
accompanying scale, is seventeen yards in diameter, 
is on the same plan as those before named, but it 
has in addition four equidistant protuberances of 
the paths, each of which encloses a space occupied 
by a cross crosslet, fitched,—a corroboration of the 
notion that it was made with a Christian rather 
than a heathen intention. The crosses are three 
yards and a half wide, and five yards and a half 
long. Two young men and a girl are represented 
as running in different parts of the “ Race,” and 
a lady with a little boy by the hand, accompanied 
by a dog, are just entering the course on the west 
side, apparently asa popularamusement. All the 
turns in this, as in the others, are curves, not 
angular, or what may be understood by zigzags ; 
and none of their surfaces “funnel-shaped,” or 
“hollow in the middle,” or “ dished,” as some 
rustics in these parts would say. 

As the Julian Bower at Alkborough is the only 
one I have seen, or remember to have heard of as 
then existing in Lincolnshire, it may not be amiss 
to quote Dr. Stukeley’s very graphic account of 
their usual locality and influence. It is as fol- 
lows : — ¢ 

“They are generally upon open green places by the 
side of roads or rivers, upon meadows and the like near a 
town. ‘The name often remains tho’ the place be alter’d 
and cultivated, and the lovers of antiquity, especially of 
the inferior class, always speak of ’em with great plea- 
sure, and as if there were something extraordinary in the 
thing, tho’ they cannot tell what. Very often they are 
called Troy town. What generally appears at present is 
no more than a circular work made of banks of earth in 
the fashion of a maze or labyrinth, and the boys to this 
day divert themselves with running in it one after 
another, which leads them by many windings quite 
thro’ and back again.” 

J.F. 


Winterton, near Brigg. 
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Famity NAME oF THE LATE Prince Consort 
(1* S. ix. 166, 232, 376.)—I venture to communi- 
cate the following particulars as to this most im- 
pertant point: 

In the year 1424, Friedrich von Wettin (sur- 
named “ the Contentious”), sueceeded in obtaining 
from the Emperor Sigismund the Electorship of 
Saxony, ostensibly as a reward of his merits in 
the Hussite war, he having no claims of blood 
whatever. This dignity continued in his family 
till 1485, when his descendants, the brothers 
Ernst and Albert (joint-heirs, though the former, 


| as elder, exercised the elective rights), agreed to 


| Friedrich 


| would not command a remunerative sale. 


the so-called Leipzig partition. This gave rise to 
two Saxon lines, the Ernestine and the Albertine, 
to the latter of which the royal family of Saxony 
belongs, while the family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
descends from the former. 

The late Prince Consort, therefore, it will be 
seen, was a lineal descendant by the Ernestine 
(the elder) line, of the founder of the family, 
von Wettin, whose surname, strictly 
speaking, must be that of his direct descendants. 

This may serve as an answer till a better one 
be given. W. L. BLackiey. 

PorputaAR WRATHER Sirens (3% §S. x. 313.)— 
The decision of the Scottish Meteorological Society 
anent the above was declared at a meeting held 
in June, 1865, in favour of Mr. Thomas Dobson, 
B.A., Master of the Royal Grammar School, Hex- 
ham. The Messrs. Blackwood, I believe, have de- 
clined to publish the Essay on the plea that it 
I have 


| this day had a note from Mr. Dobson, who says, 


“Tf Q. wishes for information respecting any par- 
ticular ‘ prognostic,’ I would willingly answer his 
inquiry.” W. L. 
“Tx Two PLACES AT ONCE LIKE A Brrp” (5"¢ 
S. vii. 501.) —Allusion is made to the famous duel 
between Mr. Grattan and Mr. (not Sir Isaac) 
Corry. My father was second to Mr. Corry, and I 
have heard him relate the following ludicrous anec- 
dote:—The duel was to be fought at six o’clock 
in the morning, and all Dublin knowing that to 
be the case, there was at least a thousand people 
assembled to see the fun. A person, whom we 
should now call a policeman, came up and forbade 
the proceeding. My father, who was a powerful 
man, took the intruder in his arms, and deposited 
him in a little ditch, out of which he might have 
stepped with the greatest ease; but his conscience 
being quieted, and his Irish curiosity awakened, he 
remained with the most amiable abnegation in the 
ditch till all was over. Mr. Corry was wounded. 
TlowDEN. 


ARISTOPHANES (3° S, x. 349.)—If the writer 
in the Cornhill Magazine really wrote Lysistratus 
and not Lysistrata, it seems more of an error than 
what Frrznopxrys finds fault with; 


unless he 
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means that no opinion ever ought to be imputed 
to a dramatic writer. All that he writes is neces- 
sarily put into the mouth of others, and none of it 
is professedly his own. For this view there may 
be some ground; but if ever a dramatist conveys 


play, through the Chorus, who are supposed to be 
impartial bystanders. The passage quoted is no 
doubt the right one; but it is not Aristophanes’ 
own, but quoted from Susarion. (See the commen- 
tafors.) It seems hard to blame the writer for what 
l'ITZHOPKINS calls a “ wide paraphrase.” There is 
no paraphrase; he supplies the reasons for the 
statement, that man can neither live with nor 
without woman —the former on account of her 
caprices, the latter on account of her charms. 
What else could be méant? The former, indeed, 
is not unlike what the text says, @wr«ai, “ hum- 
bugs.” 

The passage may be the original of the line 
“* Nec cum te possum vivere, nec sine te.” Lord 
Byron, who probably had never read Aristophanes 
nor heard of Susarion, says the same thing: — 
“It is unlucky we can neither live with nor with- 

it these women.” (Moore's Life, ii. 233.) 

LYTTELTON. 

FLAtTMAN'’s Mornine Hymn, AND HIs Picture BY 
HIMSELF (3"™ 8, x, 205, 257.) —There is a “ Retro- 
spective Review” of Poems and Songs, by Thomas 


Wuittte (3 8. x. 320.)—Truly, I think 
whittle is not an Americanism, unless it be first 
granted (which I grant not) that Chaucer and 
Shakespeare were Americans! For whittle in the 


| sense of a knife, see Chaucer, Reve's Tale, 1, 13 — 
his own opinion, it would probably be, in a Greek | 


“ A Scheffeld thwitel bar he in his hose,” 


| and Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, Act V. Se. 3— 


Flatman, 1686 (third edition), written by the Rev. | 


John Mitford, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


March, 1833; and Flatman’s Morning Hymn is | 


among the specimens of the author there given, 
with these critical remarks—that its versification 
is flowing, and the expression natural. 

Mr. Mitford then possessed the portrait of Flat- 
man upon copper, painted by himself—for he was 
& painter as well as poet; and Mr. Mitford sup- 
posed it to be the same picture which once 
belonged to Richardson the painter, and was 
engraved by Godefroy. 
of this portrait ? 
Biograph 


It is described in Granger's 
ical History as “a capital miniature.” 
J.G.N. 

Srr Banastre Tarieton (3' S, x. 291.) —A 
memoir of this gentleman will be found in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ciii. i. 273. He com- 
manded the British Legion in America during the 
War of Independence. Subsequently he was for 
twenty-two years M.P. for Liverp ol. He was 
created a Baronet in 1818, and G.C.B. in 1820. 
At his death, in 1833, he was Colonel of the &th 
Light Dragoons and Governor of Berwick. 


J.G.N. 


What has now become | 


“ There’s not a whittle in th’ unruly camp.” 


And more than this, the very peculiar sense of 
the verb to whittle, viz. to slice off, pare off, occurs 
in Chaucer too, if Tyrwhitt be right, as I think he 
is. For, in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 933, we 
have a description of a bow which “ was painted 
well and thwitten,” i. e. nicely whittled down, or 
pared quite smooth. Besides which, the word 
occurs in Lowland Scotch, for which see Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary. The derivation of the 
word is most simple. It is just the A.-S. Awytel, 
a knife, so named from the verb Awettgan, to whet, 
to sharpen; whilst the verb to whittle means no 
more than to use a knife, and hence, to pare down ; 
which shows how absurd is Ray’s derivation of 
the word, from white!’ The following sentence 
seems to me to explain the whole matter : — 

“As it was the custom for the guest to bring his own 
knife, a whetstone hung in the passage behind the screen, 
so that he might sharpen it before sitting down to table : 
perhaps they were also carried with the knife, for in 1565 
Queen Elizabeth presented the Earl of Leicester with a 
whetstone tipped with gold (MSS. Addl. Brit. Mus. 9701, 
fol. 301.) —Our English Home, p. 44. 

For whittled, in the sense of drunk (or, in slang, 
cut), see Nares’s Glossary. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Cuarm For Tyruts Fever (3S. x. 307.) — 
We are not informed what the “skirt” of a sheep 
means. But if it means the milt, or spleen of 
the animal, the remedy is very nearly allied to 
one in vogue in Norfolk. Some years ago, I 
visited a poor man in typhus fever; and I found 
that his wife had applied the milt of a cow to the 


| soles of his feet, having been assured that it was 


an efficacious remedy. As I had no faith in its 


| eflicacy, and the man was under regular medical 


“ Jeporna,” A Drama (3% S. x. 330), in five 
acts, was written by Mrs. Salmon, a niece of the 
late Archdeacon Pott, and the work was published | 


by Caines in 1846, Mrs, Salmon wrote Haddon 
Hall, a poem. E. P. 


treatment, I persuaded the poor woman to remove 
the milt, which had moreover become offensive 
from putrefaction. It is possible, however, that it 
might have the effect of a blister, or of a mustard 
cataplasm, which is often applied in such cases to 
the feet. F. C. H. 


One ALPHABET FOR Evrope (3° S. x. 329.)— 
Perhaps you will think the following extract from 
The Times of last Friday, Oct. 26, deserving of in- 
sertion in “N. & Q.” Proceeding from so com- 


petent a judge as the special correspondent of The 
Times, his complaints are highly confirmatory of 
the evils resulting from a variety of alphabets ; 
and it seems a noticeable circumstance that, by a 
coincidence not usual on such a subject, the cor- 
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respondent's remarks should have appeared in The 
Times on the same day with observations to the 
same effect in “N, & Q.” :— 
“ Prague, Oct, 22. 

“Tt isa great change to pass from Vienna to Briinn, 
and yet the distance is only eighty-eight miles, The lan- 
guage spoken by the people is different; an unknown 
tongue is written over the shops and at the corners of the 
streets, but it is at least more civilized in conforming to 
the Latin character than the German, which still vexes 
mankind and spoils the sight with its barbarous black 
letter. Russia and Germany seem determined to erect 
against the world the barriers to thought devised by St. 
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Cyril and some unknown Teuton; and civilization avenges 


itself by causing more men to wear spectacles in Russia 
and in Germany than in all the rest of the world beside.” 
— Times, Oct. 26. 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


CoLeriper’s Ruyue (3™ 8S, x. 330.)\—Here is 
another jeu d'esprit, also attributed to the author 
of the Ancient Mariner, which, unlike that given 
by your correspondent, has not the drawback of 
false rhyme : — 

“The rose that blossoms like the morn, 
Bedecks the valleys low ; 
And so dost thou, sweet infant corn, 
My Angelina’s toe. 
“ But on the rose there crows a thorn, 
That breeds disastrous woe ; 
And so dost thou, remorseless corn! 
On Angelina’s toe.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

PERPETUAL Morton (3" S, x. 333.)\—The most 
comprehensive and suggestive work on this sub- 
ject, with which Iam acquainted, is the “Primum 
Mobile; or, Search for Self-motive Power during 
the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Cen- 
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similar to our English Punch. I am in possession 
of one entitled Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, pub- 
lished at “ New York, March 1862,” and sent 
from there by a friend. It is about the same size 
as the Tilustrated London News, and contains 
several caricatures, the cartoon on the front page 
being one of “ Brother Jonathan and Mrs. Bri- 
tannia,” and is entitled “A Change of Sentiment 
— Britannia on the Soft Sawder.” 

It is evidently an attempt at superiority over 
Punch, but is undoubtedly inferior in every re- 
spect. Here is a specimen of its “fun ” : 

“ When the Earl of was on his deathbed, many of 
his mistresses called to see him; some were denied, others 
were admitted. Among the rest, one being extremely 
solicitous for admittance, she was told, as a reason for the 





| denial, that his lordship had just received the sacrament : 
| to which she answered, supposing it some kind of physic, 


that she would wait patiently until it had worked off!"’ 
This is doubtless a criticism on our English 

peers. A MIp. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, published 


| at New York, contains every week a political car- 


turies . . . With anintroductory Essay by Henry | 


Dircks, C.E. Lond. 1861.” 

In this book your correspondent will find re- 
corded an extraordinary number of persons who 
have attempted the solution of this problem. Mr. 
Dircks in his preface observes: “Great will be 
the disappointment of him who seeks here to find 
an account of any veritable Perpetual Motion; or 
to be enlightened on the art of constructing any 
such machine.” Supposing it to be possible, his 
work detailing, so far as they can be ascertained, 
the processes employed by former attempters 
ought to be of considerable value to those who 
attempt it in future. At all events, it is a very 
interesting contribution to the history of science ; 
and again to quote the author : — 

“If this publication tends to the attaining of no other 
result than arresting thc further operations of this mis- 
cuided, though ingenious class of men, it will have erected 
a step in the ladder of advancement.” 

Witriam E, A. Axon. 


America AND Caricatures (3 S. x. 310.) — 
(Q. asks if the Americans possess any publications 


| &e, 


toon, and during the late civil war the cartoons 
in question were generally distinguished by at- 
tacks against England and the English. They are 
very rly executed, and nothing like those 
found in Punch. Epwarp C, Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 

Sr THroporeE MaAyerne (3 S, x. 289.) — 
JAYDEE asks whether the letters and prescriptions 
of Sir Theodore Mayerne have ever been printed. 
Without an examination of those in MS. pos- 
sessed by Sir Thos. Phillipps, this question cannot 
be safely answered. But two printed works of 
this celebrated physician are extant: his Opera 
Medica (London, 1703, folio), “in quibus con- 
tinentur consilia, epistole, observationes, Phar- 
macopeia, variseque medicamentorum formula,” 
This volume has for frontispiece an oval 
portrait of Mayerne, who was chief physician to 
various royal personages, viz. to Henry IV. of 
France, to James I., Charles I. and his queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, &é. It contains also 
a Memoir of Mayerne, by Dr. Joseph Browne, 
LL.D. and M.D. Various cases of distinguished 
patients are recorded, with their names, treat- 
ment, &c. Page 103 commences a “ Relation 


| Véritable de la Maladie, Mort et Ouverture du 


corps de trés-hault et trés-illustre Henri, Prince 
de Valles,” &e., the eldest son of James I, who 
was alleged to have died from poison—a state- 
ment strongly combatted by Mayerne. The other 
work of Sir Theodore was a smaller one: “ De 
Mayerne (Theodori) Praxis Mayerniana in morbis 
internis; edente Theodore de Vaux.” (London, 
1690, 8yo). Both works are in Chetham’s Library, 
Manchester. Crux. 

Latenet (3"4 S, x. 169, 235, 323.) — We shall 
have a better chance of determining the exact 
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meaning of the proverb — “ Ne sutor supra crepi- 
dam” —if we revert to the original narrative of 
Pliny (lib. xxxv. c. 10); who informs us that the 
famous painter Apelles exhibited one of his pic- 
tures publicly, and placed himself behind it, that 
he might hear the remarks of passers by. A shoe- 
maker one day found fault with the crepide of 
the painted figure, and the painter took the hint 
and corrected the defect. But the shoemaker, 
proud of his success, ventured the next day to 
criticise the leg of the figure; upon which Apelles 
looked out from behind the picture, and indig- 
nantly protested—“Ne sutor supra crepidam ju- 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


dicaret” ; which thenceforth passed into a proverb. | 


The crepide were not shoes, but rather sandals, 
which left the feet bare, and were fastened on 
with leather thongs or strings. Hence there was 
no use for a /ast in making them. The expression 
of Apelles may refer to the whole crepidea, sole 
and fastenings together; or only to the thongs or 
latchet. In the Gospel, St. John uses the word 
indyra, meaning the thongs or strings of the san- 
dals. Ainsworth gives as one meaning of crepida, 
“a shoemaker’s last; but he adduces no autho- 
rity, except this very proverb under discussion. 


There is a similar story related by Athenseus of a | 


musician reprehending a carpenter who presumed 
to dispute with him about music: “ Non sentis 
te ultra malleum loqui?” Of course the mean- 
ing of the proverb is evident; but whether the 
supra crepidam was applied by Apelles to the 
whole sandal, or ot to its fastenings, cannot 
now be decided. One thing however is certain, 
that no /ast having been used in making the cre- 
pide, our English proverb can be no translation 


gests, the word /ast is a corruption of latchet. 


F. C. H. 


Hiymnotoey.—The author of the Harvest 
Hymn (ccrxvitt. of Sir Roundell Palmer’s Book of 
Praise, and, with considerable variations from the 
original, No. 225 of Hymns Ancient and Modern), 
was Alice, mother of Anne, Flowerdew. 

Josern Rrx, M.D. 

SunDERLAND Arms (3* S, x. 331.) —Sunder- 
land has really no arms. The seal used by the 
freemen is an antique quadrant. Crest, a celestial 
sphere pruper; legend round the arms, “8. A. C. 
Sunderland.” (Robson's British Herald.) The 
corporation, which was only instituted about 
thirty years ago, has taken the same arms. If 
Crevron will send his address I will forward an 
impression of the corporation seal, should he wish 
it. Wittiam Youne. 


An engraving of the arms on the corporation 
seal is appended to the historical description of the 
borough in Lewis's Topographical Dictionary. 

H. M. Vane. 


74, Eaton Place. 
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“ Mott IN THE Wap” (3° S, x. 268, 321.)—I 
see you have admitted several versions of “ Moll in 
the Wad.” My mother tells me the London 
children used to sing it about the streets sixty 
years ago, and that there must have been more 
than the one verse, as one line was — 


“ And that’s the way the row began.” 


Her version is less polite than the others : — 
“ Moll in the Wad and I fell out— 
And what do you think it was about ? 
I gave her a shilling—she said it was bad : 
* You may go to the Devil!’ said Moll in the Wad.” 


L. C. R. 


The explanation, “ Moll in the straw,” seems to 
be completely satisfactory. For its correctness, 
compare the following extract from Nares’s Glos- 
sary, edit. by Halliwell and Wright : — 

“ Wad. A bundle of hay : — 

* A wispe of rushes, or a clod of land, 

Or any wadde of hay that’s next to hand, 

They'll steale.’—Taylor’s Works, 1640.” 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Borpures In Heratpry (3 S. x. 176, 219, 


$21.)— 

“A bordure of any kind except componée,” says Lx- 
Livs at p. 321, “ would not indicate illegitimacy : thus if 
wavy merely, it would be part of a new coat.” 


Ido not quite understand the distinction, but 
whether the bordure wavy be part of a new coat 
or not, it is certain that in modern times and in 
England it indicates illegitimacy. 

When a natural son is directed by will or other- 


, _ ‘ ; | wise to assume the name and arms of his reputed 
of the original expression; unless, as X. C. sug- | 


father, the College of Arms assign the arms in 


| question within a bordure wavy for distinction, 


and the crest is usually debruised with a bendlet 
sinisteralso wavy. This may not be invariably the 
practice, but a glance at Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage will show that it is not unusual. 

A plain bordure has been used to indicate ille- 
gitimacy. Thus, Sir Wm. Dugdale granted in 
1665 to George Sacheverell, eldest natural son of 
Henry Sacheverell of Morley, the arms of Sache- 
verell within a plain bordure gules; but in 1780 
the College granted to Mr. Zachary of Arley, the 
then representative of Frances natural daughter 
of the same Henry,a right to quarter the arms 
of Sacheverell within a bordure wavy erminois. 
The illegitimacy of Dud Dudley, son of Edward 
Sutton Lord Dudley, is indicated in the Stafford- 
shire Visitation of 1663 by a bendlet sinister gules 
over the quartered coats of Sutton and Somerie ; 
and in like manner Walter Talbot, illegitimate 
son of Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, bears in the 
Worcestershire Visitation of 1569 the coat of his 
father with five quarterings, and over all a bendlet 
sinister azure. 

Whether the bordure wavy always indicates 
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illegitimacy I do not know, and shall be glad to 
be informed. I. 8. G. 


Maces (3™ S. x. 334.)—In addition to the 
references you have given, I may note that in two 
Star Chamber cases the mace is prominently 
noticed. In the 2nd Eliz. Sir John Guilford sued 
White, for a riot in getting possession of Padiham 
Marsh, and for a contempt of the mayor of Win- 
chelsey and his officer, bearing the mace. White 
was fined twenty nobles “for renewing or making 
greater of a new mace.” 

The other case was in the 2nd Hen. VIIL., in 
which some serjeants-at-mace were censured as 
rioters for entering into a chamber of a tavern in 
London, and drawing their swords before they 
showed their mace. Jonun 8S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

Cuevin A Surname (3" §. 267, 338.) —Many 
years ago, when I was engaged in a certain gene- 
alogical inquiry, a relative gave me an old MS. 
document, entitled “The Genealogy of Thomas 
Hamlin, of Carterstown”; and I now send a 
transcript of the first four or five lines, which, 
from the mention made of the Chevins as an 
“ancient family” resident in Ireland may prove 
acceptable to your correspondent H. G.: — 

“Tho* Hamlin, eldest son of John Hamlin, of Drog- 
heda, Gent., who was the first gentleman called in the 
Court of said Town. His father, Alderman Barthow 
Hamlin, was married to Margaret Chevin, of the ancient 
family of the Chevins of Drogheda.” 

I cannot give the date of his marriage; but I 
find that he inherited the property of his eldest 


brother, Thomas Hamlin of Smythstown, in the | 


reign of James II. There is not any mention of 
the Chevins, strange to say, in D'Alton’s History 
of Drogheda, Dublin, 1844. ABHBA. 


As the word Chevin is being discussed in your 
pages, it may be worth mentioning that there is 
in Yorkshire a high hill called the Chevin. It is 





| space for a sacrarium. 


situated to the south of the river Wharf, and rises | 
above the small town of Otley, from which the 


hill is generally called “ Otley Chevin.” 
WiLiiam WIicKHAM. 

Frestum Prasens Corrvs (3" 8. x. 300.)—The 
reply of F. C. H. gives sufficiently to my mind 
the explanation of the difficulty about which I 
inquired. I will give the passage in which the 
words occur, first premising the purport of the 
document referred to. 

The document is an agreement publicly entered 
into, and attested in the Consistory Court of 
Exeter, before the official of the Bishop of 
Exeter (Walter de Stapleton), between certain 


parishioners of the parish of St. Winnow and the | 


vicar of the said parish, appearing before the 
court by their respective proxies, relating to the 
chapel of St. Nighton’s (St. Nectan’s) in the said 
parish. It is dated April 3, 1322. By this agree- 


' 


ment, the parishioners withdraw an appeal which 
they had made to the archbishop against a pre- 
vious decision unfavourable to them. They ac- 
knowledge the prerogatives of the mother church 
of St. Winnow, and they accept the arrangement 
for certain services at St. Nighton’s Chapel, to 
which the vicar on his part binds himself and his 
successors, namely — 

“ ,.. teneri ad celebrandum in capella Sancti Nec- 
tani in Cornubia, a matrici ecclesia Sancti Wynnoci 
dependente, vel celebrari faciendum (dum tamen compe- 
tenter sumptibus parochianorum ornata fuerit) unam 
missam diebus Natalis Domini mediam; videlicet sub 
officio ‘lux fulgebit, Circumcisionis Domini Purifica- 
tionis beatw Marie Virginis die pasche secundo, die 
penticostes, die Sancti Nectani, in quinque sextisferiis 
quinque primarum septimanarum quadragesime, dum 
tamen festum novem lectionum aut corpus presens in 
matrici ecclesia Sancti Wynnoci non occurrat.” 


The exceptions against the Friday celebration 
during the tirst five weeks in Lent are, therefore, 
the occurrence on such Fridays of a feast of 
“nine readings” (see the Breviary), or of a re- 
quiem mass over a dead person requiring the 
attendance of the vicar at the parish church, whe- 
ther on a festival or otherwise. 

Allow me to add that the chapel of St. Nighton’s, 
or St. Nectan’s—though regularly used, attended 
by good congregations, less inconveniently situated 
than the parish church, and twice enlarged for 
the convenience of the parishioners—is at the 
present time actually without an altar or vacant 
If any of your readers are 
disposed to assist in remedying this strange 
anomaly, will they kindly communicate with the 
vicar ? G. H. 

St. Winnow Vicarage, Lostwithiel. 


Apvtt Baptism BY IMMERSION, AND Font svlt- 
ABLE THERETO (3"™ S, x. 289, 340.)—Hoping that 
this query may meet the eye of some reader of 
“N.& Q.” residing near Reading, I venture to 
ask for a few more particulars with regard to the 
sunken font in St. Laurence’s Church in that 
town :—1l. What is its exact position? 2. Its 
dimensions? 3. Its date: is it pre-Reformation, 
or otherwise? 4, Its known history and present 
state ° 

The like information would, I believe, be deeply 
interesting with regard to the sunken font in the 
church of S. Giovanni in Fonte, at Rome, if any 
of your correspondents will have the kindness to 
contribute it. 

I shall gladly be corrected in the use of the 
term “sunken font,” but I cannot find that 
“ baptistery” has been used in the signification 
intended. 

Putting aside the profane introduction of a 
large tub, I should be interested in learning the 
proper position of the priest in the act of baptism. 

W.H.S. 
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BaptisMAL Fonts (3 S. x. 289, 340.) — The 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Price, Aberdare, informs me, not 
only is the information in “ N. & Q.” quite correct 
as regards the large font in St. Mary’s, but that 
there is a similar one in the church at Pontypool, 
and one lately made in the cathedral of that 
diocese. He also says,—“ Within the last three 
months I have known two clergymen baptising in 
rivers in Wales—the question being left to the 
choice of the candidate.” J. W. BatcHEeror. 

Odiham. 

“ Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (3 S. x. 
345.) —I suspect that these words do not belong 
to either Rogers or Ebenezer Elliott, but are of 
much older date. In a collection of epitaphs, 
published by Lackington and Co. in the early 

_part of this century, the following lines are given 
(vol. ii. p. 143): — 
“ON MARY ANGELL, AT STEPNEY. 
Widow, who died November 29, 1693, aged 72. 
To say an angel here interr’d doth lye 
May be thought strange, for angels never dye ; 
Indeed some fell from heav'n to hell, 
Are lost and rise no more ; 
This only fell from death to earth, 
Not lost, but gone before ; 
Her dust lodg’d here; her soul, perfect in grace, 
Amongst saints and angels now hath took its place.” 
Henry T. Rirey. 

Sone ny Proressor E. Fornes (3 8. x. 207, 
361.) — Not having been a member of the Oin- 
eromathic Society, I cannot speak as to its origin. 
I can, however, well recollect its most public ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh, which occurred in the 
well-known trial of the students for throwing 
snowballs. 

It was so evident several of the accused, many 
of the witnesses, and the whole of the defence 
committee wore a particular ribbon across the 
breast of their shirts, that the Depute-Advocate 
in charge of the case put the question what it 
meant. He was informed that it was the badge 
of the Oineromathic Society. 


Few who were present will forget Peter, after- | 


wards Lord Robertson, turning round to the 
judge, Sheriff oe and hoping that his lord- 
ship would spell the word correctly. 
Aw Eprysro’ CaLLant. 
ContrxentaL Corns (3 8, x. 352.)—In addi- 
tion to those works mentioned by Mr. E. Tuet- 
WALL (p. 361) let Ienornamvs refer to— 


1. “A View of the Coins at this time current through- | 


out Europe,” &c. Snelling, 1766. 

2. “Miintz-Buch.” Hamburg, 1631. 

3. “ Miinzsammlung von Dr. Ferdinand Fliessbach.” 
Leipzig, 1856. 


4. “ Bonneville, Traité des Monnaies d’Or et d’Argent.” | 


Folio. Paris, 1806. [An excellent work of reference. | 


Joun Davrpson. 


Eetrmton Tournament (3 8S. x, 322.)—If I 
mistake not, John Campbell of Glensaddell was 
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the Black Knight. Prince Louis Napoleon was ac- 
companied by his secretary. Both appeared on 
the grounds, and afterwards at the Western Meet- 
ing at Ayr, dressed in claret-coloured surtouts, 
drab kersey trousers, I think canary-coloured waist- 
coats, dress boots, Kc. Neither was a knight of 
the tournament. Sera Walt. 


’ 


Five-Pounp Piece or Grores III. (3"4 S. x. 
352.)—I do not find this coin (dated 1820) in S. 
Alchorne’s Sale Catalogue, but only the 1768 
five-pound piece (pattern by Tanner), which was 
sold for 24/. 5s. At Col. Durrant’s sale an 1820 
| pattern by Pistrucci fetched 23/. 10s.; and a 

1773 pattern by Yeo was sold for 28/. 5s. 1 

think the five-guinea pieces are generally called 
five-pound pieces. 

To help J. Sprep D. to value his coins, I give 
the prices at which the various five-pound pieces 
went for at Col. Durrant’s sale, April, 1847 : — 

Charles IT., 1668, 5/. 10s.; 1670, 57. 10s. ; 1677, 
6/. 6s. 

James IL., 1688, 5/. 10s. 

William and Mary, 1692, 5/. 12s. 6d. 

William III., 1699, 67. 12s. 6d.; 1701, 52. 12s. Gd. 

Anne, 1705, 114. (Vigo); 1709, 62. 6s, 

George I., 1717, 7/. 

George IL, 1729, 52. 15s.; 1731, 107. 15s. (a 
proof) ; 1740, 77. 

And at J. Maydwell’s sale, March 18, 1848, the 
1777 pattern of George ILI. was sold for 15/. 10s., 
and an Anne (Vigo), 1703, for 9/7. The great 
price that these coins of George III. were sold at 
is owing to their being very rare patterns, and in 
the most superb condition. Jonn Davipson. 


Gazepo (3"4 S, x. 352.) — Thirty or forty years 
ago there stood on a hill in Dorsetshire a lofty 
tower, called “ Sturt’s Gazebo.” I understood that 
it had been used as a summer-house for the con- 
sumption of strawberries and cream, syllabubs, Xc. 
Tradition said that it was erected by one of the 
| Sturt family, with aview to overlook Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s park, with which nobleman he was at 
| variance. It must have answered his purpose 

most effectually. But the curious circumstance 
| is that the estate, with the tower upon it (if it be 
| still standing), is now the property of his present 
lordship, acquired by purchase. 

I consider that gazebo is derived from the verb 
“to gaze.” In the last age the name was given 
to any high building from which a distant pros- 
pect might be obtained. W. Dz 

Term applied to a tower from which the sur- 
rounding country may be viewed, as at Salt- 
fleetby St. Peter, co. Lincoln. I have always 
supposed it to be a sham Latin word (=I will 
gaze) like aguabus, a term actually applied to a 
| passenger-boat or water-omnibus that once plied 
between Goole and Thorne. J.T. F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


| 
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This word I have often heard from persons of Collins is one of the series of the constables of 


the last generation. It was a bit of colloquial slang, 
always used in ridicule, and always of some small 
building, as a summer-house on some conspicuous 
place. It seems clearly derived from gaze, but 
whether as a place exposed to be gazed at, or from 
which to gaze, I am not clear. LYTTELTON. 


At Walcot Hall, in Lincolnshire, near to the 
confluence of the Trent and the Humber, is, or 
recently was, a mound planted with shrubs, with 
a small summer-house on the top: this is called a 
gazeb K. P. D. E. 


Tue Aspen (3 S, x. 362.) —I think I can 


safely assure your correspondent that the white 
poplar is a distinct species, and not a mere variety. 


A specimen of it may be seen on an island in St. | 
James's Park, but I fear that by this time it has | 


shed its leaves. W.D. 


S. Aveustixne “De Crvitate Der” (3'4 §. x. 
310.)— I was anxious to obtain a modern transla- 
tion of this work, and, when I was in London last 
July, inquiring at No. 10, King William Street, 
Strand (not Mr. Stewart's), I was told that a trans- 
lation was then in a forward state, and would pro- 
bably be published, under distinguished editorship, 
this next Christmas. I was very glad to hear it, 
and trust that we may soon see the work an- 
nounced. W. HLS. 


WoopeEn Doors rn Krne’s Heap Court, SHor 
LANE (3° 8. x. 332.) — These doors—apparently 
long disused, closing, the one towards Gough 
Square and the other towards Kigg’s Head Court, 
leaving between them a space of narrow passage 
of about twenty feet in length—were formerly, I 
fancy, employed as a means of barring ingress to 
(ough Square, during the night time, against in- 
truders. The two doors were very likely put up 
with a view of making assurance doubly sure. 
Under the archway leading from Gough Square 
into Goldsmith Street, as it is now called, there 
are still a pair of strong wooden gates, adapted to 
meet in the centre when drawn to, like folding- 
doors. When these gates were closed, and the 
doors above referred to were also secured, the only 
way of obtaining admission into Gough Square 
would be from Fleet Street, either through John- 
son’s Court at the one angle of the square, or 
through Bolt Court at the other. It may be con- 
jectured that there were doors or gates in or be- 
longing to each of those passages, probably at the 
entrance in Fleet Street; so that the inhabitants 
of Gough Square, Johnson’s Court, and Bolt 
Court —a highly respectable, if not fashionable, 
little quarter — could sleep securely in their beds 
at night, without fear of interlopers from the sur- 
rounding streets and alleys. J. W. W. 


Tne ConsTaBLes oF QuEENBOROVGH CASTLE 


(3 8. x, 353.) — The portrait of Christopher 


| Queenborough Castle which was painted (it is 
| supposed) by Lucas Cornelis, some of which are 
— at Penshurst, and were recently ex- 
ibited in the Portrait Exhibition at South Ken- 
| sington. The portrait of Collins was engraved in 
| the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1806, at which 
time the picture was in the possession of George 
| Collins, Esq., of Ham, co. Devon. Will the cor- 
| respondent of “N, & Q.” state who is its present 
= The figures at his side are not “ fools,” 
| but two serjeants-at-arms, or constables. 


J. G.N. 


Tue Istanp oF Women: Seropan (3'¢ 8. x. 
245.)—The note of your correspondent H. C. re- 
called old scenes in another hemisphere to my 
recollection. In 1848, with three other young 
subs of my regiment, I paid a visit to the Island 
of Serodah, which we had often heard of, but were 
inclined to believe to be a myth. We started 
from Goa with our servants and all sorts of stores 
| in a large boat, and having cleared the harbour 

sailed south for a short way, and then ran up an 
| arm of the sea (evidently a river) all day, and 
about sundown arrived at Serodah. The village 
is about a mile from the landing-place, and is 
beautifully situated in a grove of cocoa-nuts and 
plantains. There were over a hundred women 
there at the time, and only two old fellows, who 
beat the tom-tom. The women were the hand- 
somest we had ever seen ; and their faircomplexions, 
and, in some cases, blue eyes, betrayed their pa- 
rentage. Their jewels, if real, which probably 
they were, were magnificent. We saw the Bay- 
adére in all stages, from the infant learning its 
steps, to the withered old hag retired from 
business. This island seems to be the university 
of dancing girls, and they are accustomed to go on 
circuit, occasionally returning to spend the hot 
weather in their lovely island. They get large 
presents from rajahs and those swells, and I should 
think Serodah would be a capital place for “ loot.” 
Of my three companions two now lie buried near 
Lucknow, killed in action; the third only reached 
England to die; and the fourth is your obedient 
servant CAcADORE, 





FrLasHMen (3% S. x. 362.) — Mr. E. Peacock 
has, I think, gone far beyond the mark in his en- 
deavour to get flash (as Mr. Grove did burning) 
out of water; and G. 8. G. has gone to an obscure 
locality to seek a root for what is obviously trace- 
able to a universal phenomenon. A flash of gun- 
powder in the nuietee, or the sudden blaze of 
any combustible—a showy appearance without any 
real effect—is surely enough to account naturally 
for the term, and for its extension to the flashman 
with his forged bank-note, so catching to view 
without actual value, so imposing and so ineffec- 
tive. Busny Heatu. 
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| 
Lone Sentence (3 S. x. 349.) —Another | 


curious specime n of he gislative a is Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act 4 Geo. IV. c. 34. It contains | 
between 400 and 500 words, nal is remarkable 
for the repetition of a long string of names. 
D. M. 

Macavtay’s “Armapa” (3 S, x. 334.)—I 
know that the Editor of “ N. & Q.” does not make 
the usual editorial claim to infallibility, and thus 
even an answer, editorially subjoined to a query, 
may be discussed or correc ted. 

The date which Macaulay affixed to his noble 
fragment is 1832; and so far from its having been 
“ first printed ” in the edition of Lays of Ancient 
Rome in 1848, it came out in the annual called 


Friendship’s Offering thirty-four years ago, when 
newly written. 


L2xLIvs. 


Macaulay’s fragment 
16-20,— 


[Our correspondent is correct, 
appeared in Friendship’s Offering for 1833, pps 
Ep. } 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Nooks and Corners of English Life, Past and Present. 

By John Timbs. With Illustrations, (Bentley.) 

Ecce iterum Crispinus! Here is Monsieur Tonson, or 
rather John Timbs, come again. When does this most 
industrious of Book-wrights eat, drink, or sleep? Here 
we have, under the headings of Early English Life; 
Castle Life; Household Antiquities; Peasant Life ; 
Customs and Ceremonies; and Historic Sketches, a selec- 
tion of curious and amusing illustrations of English Life, 
Manners, and Localities, which the industry and discur- 
sive reading of Mr. Timbs has enabled him to gather to- 
gether. How discursive the book is, our readers may 
judge when we tell them that Mr. Timbs will give them 
alike the history of Banbury. Cakes and Bolingbroke at 
Battersea, and gradually lead them from the considera- 
tion of Pins and Pin Money, or Horselydown Fair in the 
reign of Elizabeth, to the Evelyns at Wotton and the 
Curiosities of Hatfield. 


De La Rue’s Indelible Diary: De La Rue’s Red Letter 

Diary and Improved Memorandum Book, 

Every sensible man—from Hamlet, who declared it was 
“ meet he put it down,” to our old friend Captain Cuttle— 
has recognised the propriety of making a note of what 
is noteworthy. Messrs, De La Rue again come forward 
this year with their beautifully printed, elegantly got up, 
and carefully prepared Diaries, to enable all who desire 
to observe this wholesome practice, to bear in mind 
existing engagements, and who want in a handy form 
that temporary information which is called for every day 
in the year, to do what they wish and to learn whs at they 
would know in a shape alike convenient and handsome. 
Messrs, De La Rue’s various Diaries of the present year 
are every way worthy of their long established repu- 
tation. 

Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 

Edwin Routledge, Esq. 

Mr. Edwin Routledge, the editor of this little work, | 
lefines it “an entertaining volume of Christmas Litera- 
ture,” and our rea . rs will probably agree that a Ghost 
Story by Mrs. Wood, a capital chapter of Mrs, Brown by 
Arthur Sketchley, T ‘ales by Hain Friswell and Miss Ed- 





1867. 


Edited by 


| Libraries 
| Garden, W.C. 


| all 
| Philology, County Histories, Old Maps, Curious Books, 





wards, and Quaint Oddities written and illustrated by 
Charles H. Ross, will go far to justify Mr. Edwin Rout- 
ledge in so designating it, and ourselves in adding that 
it is as cheap as it is entertaining. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
resses are given for that purpose: — 
Tas Catowett Parers. 3 vols. Ato. 
Mottea's History or tae Daatans. 
Bracawoon's Macazmne. Nos. 7 and | 
Havon's Visrr ro Dont. 12mo. Orr. 
Tax Caanrotary or Parstey. ito. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas George Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Gewrteman's Macazinz, Any volumes between 5 yee and 1784, both 
inclusive, in exchange for either or any for 1735, 1748, 1763, 1787, 
Part IL; 1789, Part 1;,1790, Part IL; 1995, Part i. 1796, Part Li 
1797, Part I.; 1806, Part IT. 

Tas Beacront Paoongss ranovea Waxes mw 1634. Printed for Chas. 
Baker, Esq. in 1364. 

Matmice’s Boox or Gtamoncansmine Awriquitigs rm 1578. Printed 
in 1825 for Sir Thomas Philipps, Bart. 


Wanted by Mr. William Price, 4, Castle Street, Abergavenny. 
Folio. First edition, 


Watrarn's Lexicon Dietomaricem. Gottinge. 


about 1745 
Wanted by Mr. Heary Moody, 3, Pump Court, Temple. 


Roatices ta Correspondents. 
Natiowat Porraarr Exuisrrrox, 1866. Catalogues, we believe, may 
still be procured from Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
A. J. M. will find the passage of which she is in search in Pope's 
. 9 of Eloisa to Abelard. 
-A.L. Jt is difficult to determined who are the parties who figure 
m. our proverbs. The drunken “ Chloe” has been supposed to be Prior’s 


| mistress, whom he celebrated under that name. 


We have to apologise to several Correspondents for delaying our Re- 
plies to them until next wee 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Nores & Quenis” is registered for transmission abroad. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, price 4s. 


YONGS OF INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. 
h New Edition. Printed from the Oristoal Text of 1789-94, with 
Poems, now first printed from the Author's 
B. M. PICKERING, henns Piccadilly, Lenten, w. 


Just published, a new "Edition, 894 pages, ore, bentvenaty bound in in 
cloth, bevelled boards, price 10s. 6d. 


'() HE BOOK of DATES. A Treasury of Universal 
Reference ; comprising the P: rincipal Events in all Ages, from the 
Earliest Record to the End of 1865. Invaluable to Authors, Historians, 
Compilers, and to the Genera! Keader. 
Lendon : CHARLES GRIFFLN & CO. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


O BOOK-BUYERS. —NATTALI & BOND’S 
CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER is NOW READY, post-free for 
Two Stamps. A Complete Catalogue of their Stock, containing Three 
Thousand Books in every Class of Literature, post free for Six Stamps. 
urchased.._NATTALI & BUND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent 


O BOOK-BUYERS and COIN-COLLECTORS. 
J. HARRIS GIBSON _ hason Sale a choice Selection of Ancient 
Coins, Greek Roman, and English, War Medals, and Copper Coins of 
Nations in great variety; Numismatic Books, Old Pamphlets ; 
Books relating 5 the Army and Navy, Antiquities, Topography and 
5S. &c. 


Address, J. HARRIS GIBSON, 143, Islington, Liverpool. 
N.B.—A Catalogue will be ready by December 1. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—TRUBNER & CO., 60, 
i Paternoster Row, London, hewe always in Stock a large variety 
or the hest AMERICAN LITERATURE, and are receiving Weekly 
Packages from al! parts of the U nited States. Books not in Stock can 
be procured in about five weeks. 











